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Major Studio 
Liefht Levels 


WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C, 


F OR many years the illumina¬ 
tion levels used in Hollywood's 
major studios have been the 
subject of much loose discussion. 
A great deal has been said about 
the subject, but remarkably little 
has been positively known about 
it. 

While it might be generally con¬ 
sidered that one studio or cinema¬ 
tographer might require a higher 
average level of illumination than 
another, positive data has been al¬ 
most wholly lacking. 

Such studies of the matter as 
may have been made appear to 
have been made privately, and 
often on a more or less limited 
scale. So far as the writer is 
aware, no widespread or authori¬ 
tative survey of the subject has 
ever been made public. 

Yet the facts obtainable in such 
a survey could be of considerable 
practical value to the industry and 
those connected with it. For this 
reason, the writer has essayed to 


make a survey of this nature. In 
doing so he attempted to obtain 
the necessary facts from all of 
the major studio production units 
working on interior sets during 
the period involved, between May 
18 and June 16, 1940. 

Thirty-five actual readings were 
made in the eight major studios 
of Hollywood. Inevitably, some 
units could not be included in this 
survey, being on location during 
this period. Nonetheless, the sur¬ 
vey has been made as complete as 
was reasonably possible, and may 
be considered to furnish a truly 
representative cross section of 
Hollywood's lighting standards 
and methods. 

Foot-Candle Used 

Although a majority of today’s 
directors of photography employ 
photoelectric light-measuring de¬ 
vices in their work, the instru¬ 
ments most commonly used—the 
Weston “Master" and General 
Electric exposure meteirs—while 



excellent in themselves, were not 
designed to give scientifically ac¬ 
curate illumination readings in 
terms of foot-candles. 

In addition, as is generally 
known, there is too great a varia¬ 
tion between individual meters 
and types, and in individual meth¬ 
ods of using them, to permit their 
use for such a survey. 

Therefore the writer obtained 
a standard Weston foot-candle 
meter (Model 614)., and made all 
the readings with this instrument. 
This meter is equipped with a 
triple-range scale, embracing a 
range of intensities from 0 to 100, 
0 to 250, and 0 to 500 foot-can¬ 
dles, permitting very accurate 
readings under all conditions. 

The instrument used was also 
fitted with the “Viscor" green fil¬ 
ter, similar to that employed in 
the Technicolor photometers, 
which corrects the spectral re¬ 
sponse of the photoelectric cell to 
a very close approximation of that 
of the human eye, as defined by 
the international eye sensitivity 
curve (Figure 1). 

This was deemed advisable in 
view of the fact that both incan¬ 
descent and arc lighting would be 
encountered; the “viscor" filter 
was used as no filter has been de¬ 
veloped to correct photocell re¬ 
sponse to typical panchromatic 
sensitivity. 

The meter readings were made 
by the writer using this meter, 
positioning its cell as nearly as 
possible in the exact plane of the 
subject's face, and reading inci¬ 
dent light. The meter’s cell was 
not fitted with any type of baffle 
or shield, and the device accord¬ 
ingly had a rather wide angle of 
acceptance; considerably more so 
than most of the exposure meters 
commonly used. 

It may be pointed out, however, 
that the light read by this meter 
would in all cases fall on the sub¬ 
ject, and should therefore be taken 
into consideration in any discus¬ 
sion of actual illumination levels. 

Wide Range of Levels 

The individual illumination read¬ 
ings thus obtained are shown in 
Table 1. As will be seen from this 
table, the data for the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Studio was not ob¬ 
tained by means of individual 
readings, as was the case in every 
other instance, but by reading a 
standard testing light source used 
by that studio's camera depart¬ 
ment in coordinating the General 
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Electric meters used by all camera 
crews on that lot. 

Camera Supervisor Daniel B. 
Clark, A.S.C., has established a 
system by which all cinematog¬ 
raphers standardize their keylight 
at an arbitrary value with their 
meters, which in turn are daily 
checked with the standard light 
source. This value, as read by the 
meter used in the survey, was 
150 foot-candles. 

A brief study of the data in 
Table 1 will indicate that a really 
remarkable range of illumination 
levels are being used. The lowest 
recorded for a normal, day-effect 
scene was used by Benjamin 
Kline, A.S.C., who standardizes 
on a 38 foot-candle keylight level; 
the highest recorded were 290 and 
280 foot-candles. 

One still higher reading was ob¬ 
tained, where a value of 360 foot- 
candles was found. This, however, 
has been ignored in computing the 
averages, etc., inasmuch as the 
cinematographers directing the 
photography of this scene were 
employing the old, slower DuPont 
Superior Type 1 negative film for 
the special purpose of utilizing 
its high green sensitivity. 

This furnishes an interesting 
commentary on recent advances 
in film sensitivity, however, as 
comparable process shots utilizing 
the newer, faster emulsions were 
recorded as being made with 
rather less than half the light re¬ 
quired by the older film. 

High and Low Groups 

Further study of the table will 
indicate that the studios may be 
divided into two groups, one in¬ 
cluding three plants where a rela¬ 
tively high average level of illu¬ 
mination is required; the other 
including the five plants in which 
lower light-levels are used. 

The industry's overall average, 
as shown in Table 2, is 114.57 
foot-candles. The average for the 
three high-level studios is 170.25 
foot-candles, while that of the five 
low-level studios is 79.42 foot- 
candles. 

It seems probable that the fore¬ 
going averages have all been 
raised to some extent by the rather 
large number of high-level exte¬ 
rior scenes (seven) being filmed 
on the stages as the survey was 
made. These scenes in themselves 
show an average of 172.85 foot- 
candles. 

The average for night-effect 
scenes, as obtained from the five 


TABLE 1—INDIVIDUAL ILLUMINATION READINGS 


PARAMOUNT 


No. Cinematographer 

Keylight 
In Foot- 
Candles 

Stop 

Film 

Remarks 

1. Ted Tetzlaff, A.S.C. 

54 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Normal medium shot. 

2. Harry Fischbeck, A.S.C. 

200 

f .2.7 

DuPont II 

Arc key; brilliant sun effect on 
ship’s deck. 

3. Theodor Sparkuhl, A.S.C. 

46 

f.2.3 

DuPont II 

Treated lenses. 

4. Charles Lang, A.S.C. 

75 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Two-shot; musical. 

5. Leo Tover, A.S.C. 

93 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Dollv-shot: keylight level at 
start, 93; at finish, 96. low key. 

6. William Mellor, A.S.C. 

56 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Two-shot. No meter used. 

7. Archie Stout, A.S.C. 

W. Wallace Kelley, A.S.C. 

360 

f .2.5 

DuPont I 

Process-shot: 

Extreme long-shot for ex¬ 
terior; Arc key. 


METRO-GOLD WYN-M AYER 


1 . 

Charles Lawton, A.S.C. 

145 

f .2.5 

DuPont II 

Stage exterior. 

2. 

Robert Planck, A.S.C. 

280 

f .2.5 

Plus X 

Stage exterior, snow covered. 

3. 

Ray June, A.S.C. 

130 

f .2.5 

DuPont II 

Moonlight effect, two-shot; small 
stage exterior. 

4. 

Harold Rosson, A.S.C. 
Harold Marzorati, A.S.C. 

170 

f .2.7 

Plus X 

Process shot, day effect for sunlit 
exterior. 75mm. lens; “hot” 





background plate. 

5. 

Sid Wagner, A.S.C. 

165 

f .2.5 

Plus X 

Fast action scene; dolly-shot. 


WARNER BROTHERS’ 


1. Ernest Haller, A.S.C. 

80 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Dolly-shot: from medium-shot to 

close-up. Amber gelatin on key- 
light. 

2. James Wong Howe, A.S.C. 

44 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Effect lighting, extreme low-key. 
No meter used. 

3. Gaetano Gaudio, A.S.C. 

100 

f .2.6 

Plus X 

Costume test; almost certainly 
above the level this man would 
use on production. 

4. L. William O’Connell, A.S.C. 

82 

f.3 

Plus X 

Treated lens; high key for broad 
comedy. 

5. Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 

120 

f .2.8 

Plus X 

Effect lighting, in roofed garage 
on large stage exterior. 

6. Arthur Todd, A.S.C. 

78 

f .2.8 

Plus X 


7. Sid Hickox, A.S.C. 

68 

f .2.4 

Plus X 


8. Willard Van Enger, A.S.C. 

44 

f.2 

Plus X 

Process shot, night. 


COLUMBIA 


1 . 

Joseph Walker, A.S.C. 

68 

f.3 

Plus X 


2. 

Allen Siegler, A.S.C. 

50 

f.2.5 

Plus X 


3. 

Lucien Andriot, A.S.C. 

120 

f.2.8 

Plus X 

Arc key; large stage exterior. 
This man’s normal kev averages 
55-58. 

4. 

Benjamin Kline. A.S.C. 

38 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

150 degree shutter opening. 


UNITED ARTISTS 


1. Rudy Mate, A.S.C. 

63 

f.2 

Plus X 

Interior, smoke. 

2. Paul Eagler, A.S.C. 

25 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Process shot, night; close long- 
shot. 


RKO 


1. Harry Wild, A.S.C. 

175 

f.2.5 

Plus X 

Large stage exterior; extreme 
long-shot, day effect. 

2. Frank Redman, A.S.C. 

290 

f.2.9 

Plus X 

Process shot in airplane; light 
cloud background plate; day 
effect. No meter used. 

3. Nick Musuraca, A.S.C. 

88 

f.2.3 

Plus X 

Effect lighting. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


Standard key-lighting used 
by all cinematographers, 
according to Supervisor of 
Photography Dan B. Clark, 
A.S.C. 

150 

f.3.5 

Plus X 

Four units working as of day this 
survey made; so counted in 
averages. 


UNIVERSAL 


1. Stanley Cortez, A.S.C. 

104 

f.2.5 

Pius X 

Broad comedy; high key. Uses 
no meter. 

2. Joseph Valentine, A.S.C. 

75 

f.2.8 

Super XX 

Process shot, night; effect lighting 
with intermittent arc for moving 
light effect. Light level of Mazda 
keyl ght without arc: 30. 
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TABLE 2 STUDIO AVERAGES 


Average for Industry (33 sets) 

Average, Paramount Studio (6 sets) 

Average, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio (5 sets) 
Average, Warner Brothers’ Studio (8 sets) 
Average, Columbia Studio (4 sets) 

Average, RKO Studio (3 sets) 

Average, Universal Studio (2 sets) 

Average, Twentieth Century-Fox (Standard level) 


114.57 foot-candles at f.2.6 
87.33 foot-candles. 

178 foot-candles. 

77 foot-candles. 

69.25 foot-candles. 

184.33 foot-candles. 

89.49 foot-candles. 

150 foot-candles at f.3.5 


sets upon which such scenes were 
being made, was 54.6 foot-candles; 
the average for scenes of this type 
in the studios where lower light- 
levels are the rule appears to be 
36 foot-candles. 

Process Shots 

The average value used in illu¬ 
minating projected background 
process shots on modern film in 
five studios was 111.80 foot-can¬ 
dles. This, in turn, can be subdi¬ 
vided to show that two readings 
taken on such shots in the high- 
level studios average 230 foot- 
candles, while those in three low- 
level studios average 33 foot-can¬ 
dles. The latter figure, however, ap¬ 
pears misleadingly low, since sev¬ 
eral of these were night-effects. 

It would appear that a further 
and more exhaustive study of this 
point, including not only fore¬ 
ground keylight levels, but also 
background screen illumination 
averages and print densities, 
could profitably be made. 

Treated Lenses 

A very considerable variety in 
lens stop practice is evident; the 
apertures used ranging from f.3.5 
to f.2, with the average for the 
33 sets involved working out at 
f.2.6. It should be noted that in 
several instances, as in the lenses 
used by Warner Brothers', by 
Rudy Mate, A.S.C., at United Art¬ 
ists, and by Joseph Valentine, 
A.S.C., at Universal, f.2 lenses are 
used instead of the customary f.2.3 
or f.2.5 objectives. 

As has already been noted, the 
standard practice at one studio in¬ 
volves stopping down to a stand¬ 
ard aperture of f.3.5. 

In two instances cinematogra¬ 
phers were found to be using 
lenses treated with the recently 
developed non-glare coating. In 
one instance, that of Theodor 
Sparkuhl, A.S.C., an illumination 
level of 46 foot-candles and an 
aperture of f.2.3 was used. 

In the other, L. William O'Con¬ 
nell, A.S.C., was filming comedy 
action in a rather high key, using 
a keylight level of 82 foot-candles 


with his lens stopped down to f.3. 
Compensating these readings 
for a uniform aperture of f.2.3, it 
appears that the average light 
level thus used with treated lenses 
is 46.75 foot-candles, a value only 
a little over half that of the 79.42 
foot-candle average of the low- 
level studio group in which these 
readings were taken. 

Use of Meters 

While in this survey the ques¬ 
tion of the individual use of photo¬ 
electric light meters was only in¬ 
directly considered, it was none¬ 
theless observed that out of 34 
directors of photography contacted 
22 definitely employed meters, 
while only 5 never did so. The re¬ 
maining seven appear to use meters 
occasionally — generally on exte¬ 
rior scenes or to provide a safe¬ 
guard check when making extreme 
effect-lightings. 

In one studio, the cinematogra¬ 
phers, as is well known, all use 
meters which are provided and 
maintained by the studio. Here a 
policy is followed of maintaining 
a standard keylight value (150 
foot-candles at f.3.5) for all scenes, 
regardless of type of action or 
key, by means of these meters. 

The overall key and effect of the 
scene is controlled by modifying 
the lighting balance as the indi¬ 
vidual cinematographer may pre¬ 
fer. 

Supervisor of Photography Clark 
reports this system is rigidly ad¬ 
hered to, and has done a great deal 
to provide more uniform printing 
densities in the studio's negative. 

The same course is followed by 
Cinematographer Kline, who uses 
a standard keylight level of 38 foot- 
candles for all normal day interiors, 


with a shutter-aperture ot 150 
degrees. In both these instances, 
all negative receives strict time- 
and-temperature processing. 

Summary 

From all of the foregoing, it will 
be seen that extremely great va¬ 
riations in lighting levels exist 
throughout the industry. Undoubt¬ 
edly, each studio and cinematog¬ 
rapher has its own conception of 
what constitutes an ideal nega¬ 
tive for the purposes, and the 
means necessary to produce that 
negative. 

However, the variations noted 
seem too great to be explained by 
mere variations in individual light¬ 
ing technique. This undoubtedly 
is a factor: but it is not sufficiently 
great to explain such variations in 
lighting levels as shown in the in¬ 
dividual studio averages. Other 
variables in the chain between set 
and screen must also play their 
parts. 

When the present, high-speed 
film emulsions were introduced, it 
was noted that all of them were 
characterized by somewhat steeper 
gradation (or greater contrast) 
than the slower emulsions they 
supplanted. In some instances this 
may be desirable; in others it may 
not. 

There are several ways in which 
this may be overcome. Under nor¬ 
mal studio conditions, the cinema¬ 
tographer may overcome it by 
modifying his lighting balance, to 
present to the film softer lighting 
contrasts, by using larger lens- 
openings, increased optical diffu¬ 
sion, etc. In other instances, modi¬ 
fications in development procedure 
may be employed. 

At any rate, with the present 
obvious need for increased econ¬ 
omies in every phase of produc¬ 
tion, it would appear that these 
great variations in light levels, and 
their causes, are taking on a new 
and practical importance. 

Details which only a short time 
ago were of merely technical in¬ 
terest can now be regarded as hav- 
(Continued on Page 336 ) 


TABLE 3—AVERAGES FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF SCENES. ETC. 


Average for 3 high-level studios 
Average for 5 low-level studios 
Average for night effects (5 sets) 

Average for stage exteriors (7 sets) 

Average for process shots (5 sets) 

Average, process shots in high-level studios 
Average, process shots in low-level studios 
Average for treated lenses (2 sets) 


170.25 foot-candles. (12 sets) 
79.42 foot-candles. (21 sets) 
54.6 foot-candles. 

172.85 foot-candles. 

111.80 foot-candles. 

230 foot-candles (2 sets) 

33 foot-candles (3 sets) 

46.75 foot-candles. 


(Compensated to equalize different stops actually used with these lenses.) 
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HERE'S A BIG ONE 


New Moon 

Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
score again in another M-G-M picture, 
“New Moon.” It is a breezy, even ro¬ 
bust, musical in the main. Some of the 
music wise may insist there have been 
other musicals that have been more 
tuneful, and maybe there have been. 
Nevertheless for ninety-nine out of a 
hundred this is delightful entertainment, 
with singing and with action. And that 
latter factor is not to be ignored for its 
quality in lifting a show to a high spot. 

The voices of the two chief singers are 
at their best. If ever the pipes of either 
of them have been in better fettle this 
reporter was not present. On the dra¬ 
matic side of the cast are Mary Boland, 
H. B. Warner, George Zucco and Grant 
Mitchell. The book and lyric are by 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d, Frank Mandel 
and Laurence Schwab. The music was 
by Sigmund Romberg and the musical 
direction by Herbert Stothart, with the 
screen play by Jacques Deval and Robert 
Arthur. 

The lines of the book are smart, with 
abundant snap and literary quality—a 
quality that makes it a pleasure to hear 
even as the settings and scenes are a 
pleasure to the eye. 

William Daniels, A.S.C., directed the 
photography. To appreciate or realize 
the quality of that phase of the picture 
it is necessary to follow through from 
her first appearance to her last the 
remarkable reproduction of the face and 
figure of Jeannette MacDonald. 


All This and Heaven Too 

Warner Brothers’ “All This and Heav¬ 
en Too” may rate as one of the ten 
best pictures in all time. That strong 
statement is made with a reasonably 
keen realization of its inclusiveness, 
which extends back at least more 
than a quarter of a century with “Birth 
of a Nation.” A little later there came 
Pathe’s “Les Miserables,” with Henri 
Kraus as Jean Valjean, described by the 
great Dr. Boynton from his pulpit in 
Brooklyn on one occasion as “the great¬ 
est character in fiction.” 

Memory is fickle. Inclination is strong¬ 
ly in favor of enlarging on the more 
or most recent example of genuine great¬ 
ness, to award highest honors to the 
last great picture seen. The Rachel Field 
story lacks some of the more usually 
assumed popular factors of box office 
entertainment. It has not, for example, 
in any character the capacity for re¬ 
vealing, shall we say, the mental un¬ 
faithfulness possessed by Scarlet O’Hara 
or the philandering qualities displayed 
by the lovable Rhett Butler. 

It is true a charge of unfaithfulness is 
leveled against a husband—with its cor- 


By George Blaisdell 

responding implication against a gov¬ 
erness—but the audience knows it is the 
raving of an irresponsible psychopathic 
case. The audience can bear witness the 
story is as clean as a hound’s tooth. It 
is that phase of it that inconceivably 
enhances the degree of the final tragedy. 

Charles Boyer and Bette Davis are 
ideal in the leading parts of the script. 
Possibly it falls to every adult human 
who follows the interpretations of the 
various members of a cast to put upon 
those interpretations the ideas that pass 
through his own mind, that the por¬ 
trayals be made as he would have them 
made. 

It seems that in “All This and Heaven 
Too” Anatole Litvak has outguessed the 
man out front. That individual sits si¬ 
lently by and absorbs the story that is 
being unfolded for him. In reality it is 
not a story. It is a happening. It is 
life. The illusion is complete, even among 
a house the men and women in which 
are going through what to them is 
all in a day’s work. 

The picture runs about two hours and 
a half, but it does not seem long. There 
is a ten-minute intermission, though it 
is hardly necessary. 

The cast of characters is remarkable 
for the rank of those who compose it. 
Jeffrey Lynn, the minister, makes a 
comparatively lesser part stand out, big. 
Barbara O’Neil, as the Duchess de Pras- 
lin, is most convincing as the unfortunate 
and unhappy wife. Walter Hampden, 
great Shakespearean, has but a bit of 
a part, but by reason of his striking 
face commands instant attention from 
those in the house. 

Helen Westley, Henry Daniell, Harry 
Davenport, George Coulouris, Montagu 
Love, Janet Beecher, Fritz Leiber and 
Ian Keith are among the well-known 
names in the cast. The parts of the 
four children are taken by June Lock¬ 
hart, Virginia Weidler, Ann Todd and 
little Richard Nichols. 

Ernie Haller, A.S.C., is responsible for 
the photography. Special effects were 
photographed by Byron Haskin, A.S.C., 
and Rex Wimpy, A.S.C. It may be of 
interest to the many who like to make 
comparisons in a photographic way to 
be reminded of the fact it was but six 
months ago Haller finished camera work 
on “Gone with the Wind.” That was 
in Technicolor, and on that picture Hal¬ 
ler had two associates, Ray Rennahan, 
A.S.C., and Wilfrid H. Cline, A.S.C. 

To the photographically wise among 
the photoplay public there is presented 
an excellent basis of comparison between 
black and white and Technicolor. The 
two pictures are made one following 


the other. They were photographed in 
color by a combination of one nominally 
blac.v and white photographer and two 
associates who are veteran Technicolor 
employes, a combination equal to the 
best. They were photographed in black 
and white by a man who will be de¬ 
clared by his associates to be the equal 
of the best. 

So now those who are interested in the 
subject may take advantage of an op¬ 
portunity for a decision that may not 
again soon be so strikingly presented: Of 
an examination of two productions made 
within the same six months, of two great 
productions, and photographed under the 
hand of the same man. 

Leaving the press preview on the aft¬ 
ernoon of the 13th at the Carthay Circle 
an elderly woman remarked to her es¬ 
cort the while she vigorously plied her 
handkerchief to eyes quite plainly red: 

“Do you know I never have seen 
Charles Boyer look so attractive as he 
did today—not only his face, but his 
profile and his whole head, especially the 
black velvety quality of his eyes.” 

“My dear,” quietly responded her es¬ 
cort, “I felt generally the same way 
about Bette Davis. I believe, though, if 
you ask Mr. Boyer he will tell you he 
is inclined to do the cinematographer 
the honor of crediting his superb pho¬ 
tography for your unusually favorable 
impression.” 

• 

Tom Brown’s School Days 

RKO-Radio has produced something 
out of the ordinary in “Tom Brown’s 
School Days.” The story itself is far 
from the everyday motion picture story. 
In no manner can it be marked up as 
a love story, for the girl stuff is not 
in it or of it. But it is a docu¬ 
mentary—a great one of England, and 
for every place in the wide world in 
which English is spoken. 

Nor does that word mean in any man¬ 
ner some absence of interest. There is 
an abundance of interest. That interest 
is created and maintained in watching 
how one man succeeds in implanting in 
the minds of three hundred or more 
boys the overpowering fact that God 
Almighty hates a liar. Those words are 
not used, but they might have been. 

Producers Towne and BaKer have built 
a gripping job. It is a story that digs 
in right at the start and holds tightly 
to the end. Director Robert Stevenson, 
heretofore working in England, makes 
his first American picture. There can 
be no question of his sincerity or there 
could have been none in advance of the 
picture. Certainly there can be none 
after seeing the picture. 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke plays Dr. Arn¬ 
old, headmaster of Rugby, plays the 
(Continued on Page 330) 
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Makini 
.Ranch Picture 
That Is 


CHARLES W. HERBERT 
A.S.C. 


H ORACE GREELY became 
nationally quoted when he 
said, “Go West, young man; 
go West!” It's a long, long cry 
since then, but men, women and 
children are still heading West— 
not to an untamed wilderness but 
to a vast outdoor playground where 
the air and water are free and pure 
and the wilderness beckons along 
innumerable well tried trails. 

They will be going to the dude 
ranches of the great Rocky Moun¬ 
tain region in Montana and Wyom¬ 
ing. Just as birds harken to the 
rustle of spring and journey to 
their summer feeding grounds so 
does man seek a summer play¬ 
ground for extended or brief res¬ 
pites from school or the grind of 
business. 

While there are many picture 
possibilities in the winter, summer 
affords more continued variety of 
subjects for the camera. Travel¬ 
ogue cameramen follow the same 
route as the birds and vacation 
seekers. The dude ranch offers an 
unusual picture opportunity for 
amateurs and advanced amateur 
cinemaddicts. 

It’s a “Natural” 

I don’t know of any subject that 
has more essentials for motion pic¬ 
ture productions ready and waiting 
for either the professional or ama¬ 
teur to tackle and mould into a 
logical smooth running series of 
action scenes. 

During the dude ranch season in 
Montana and Wyoming, the skies 
are blue, the air is clear and cool, 
the terrain is in foliage, flowers 


abound, and there is a variety of 
activities—natural in summer or 
especially arranged for guests at 
the various ranches. 

Celebrate Arrival 

You can either make a reel of 
your own trip to a dude ranch in 
which your family or friends are 
featured or else make a story of 
life on a dude ranch in general. In 
either case it will be important to 
select definite characters to appear 
here and there throughout the reel 
in closeups to keep up the intimate 
story theme. 

Universal’s Going Places reel No. 
77 recently released shows Eastern 
dudes in routine activities on the 
Sixty-Three Ranch near Livings¬ 
ton, Mont.: a cattle roundup on the 
Lazy K Bar Ranch near Big Tim¬ 
ber, Mont., and dudes going by 
stagecoach and horseback to the 
world famous log cabin church in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

The arrival of dudes on a dude 
ranch is an event to both the 
dudes and the dude ranchers. 
Some ranchers meet the dudes at 
the station with a stagecoach or 
on horseback, but the favorite car¬ 
ry-all is the station wagon. Always 
as dudes arrive at the ranch itself, 
the ranch family and dudes who 
are already there, all rigged out in 
big hats, boots and loud shirts, 
turn out to give the new arrivals 
a wholesome Western welcome. 

This introduction to the dude 
ranch seems to be the logical way 
in which to start your reel, but you 
can, of course, start it at your 
own home with travel folders, 
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time tables or any other sequence 
you decide to use. 

After your introduction you can 
build up your reel with a series 
of sequences of whatever activities 
are available to you. Universars 
Dude Ranch reel is an example of 
a convenient and economical for¬ 
mula. 

Building Action 

We built up a series of shots 
showing the wranglers bringing in 
the saddle horses. Here was a 
chance to start with slow action as 
they rode out of the corral in the 
early morning light. Then as they 
located the band and headed them 
toward the ranch, each succeeding 
shot had faster action building up 
to the dramatic climax as the 
horses were hazed into the corral. 

Dudes sitting on the fence wait¬ 
ing for the horses to come in gave 
this scene a more dude ranch at¬ 
mosphere and distinguished it from 
just an ordinary ranch scene. 

Dudes arriving in Livingston on 
the North Coast Limited would 
have time to arrive at the Sixty- 
Three Ranch just after the horses 
had been brought in. In this way 
it was convenient to build up an 
arrival scene. As the station wag¬ 
on rounded the turn of the road 
leading up to the main lodge about 
fifteen dudes w ere riding alongside 
whooping it up. Next came a close- 
up of the new arrivals in city duds 
getting out and being greeted by 
the host and his family. 

There’s no fun in being on a dude 
ranch unless you can get rigged 
out in Western clothes. Most 
ranches have a store stocked with 
just the right thing—showy as 
well as serviceable. We set up pho¬ 
tofloods overhead in the ranch 
store and used the same dudes who 
arrived in the station wagon. 

A general view with the corral 
in the background as a horse is 
saddled and the newest arrivals 
come up is the logical introduction 
to the daily riding sequence. A 
closeup of the same boot shown 
in the ranch store now is effective 
as it goes into a stirrup and the 
camera tilts up to the dude— 
booted, spurred and ready to ride. 

Vary Topography 

As the chief recreation on a dude 
ranch is horseback riding it is a 
good plan to build up a long se¬ 
quence starting at the ranch and 
ending with the climax of the ride 
atop a high divide where the dudes 
get a view of the vast back country. 

In this series of shots the in¬ 


terest is increased if each setting 
is made to feature different types 
of country such as through timber 
along an open hillside, going across 
a mountain stream, beside a lake 
or waterfall, through rugged areas, 
along a plateau, on the skyline and 
then on a sharp ridge with a tilt 
down or pan to unfold the pano¬ 
rama. 

A cut in closeup of the wrangler 
and one of the dudes looking at the 
view fills in here. The skyline shot 
is emphasized if you select a time 
and location when the clouds are 
in the sky and then use a 23A or 
25A red filter for dramatic effect. 

On the way back from the divide 
we came to an area where a moun¬ 
tain park was almost carpeted 
with flowers. This of course, 
would make a usable sequence, so 
we started to work. A general view 
showing several girls picking the 
flowers while the wrangler, mount¬ 
ed on his horse in the background, 
furnished an excuse to make an 
effective closeup of him watching 
the girls and a closeup of his 
horse’s head buried in the flowers 
as it grazed. 

The all essential closeups of the 
girls and the flowers were made 
for closing shots. As the flowers 
were yellow a dark yellow filter 
helped to make them stand out 
against the green foliage. Had they 
been blue, then that w'ould have 
been one of those rare instances 
where a blue filter would have been 
useful. However, in any shots with 
the blue filter it would have been 
advisable not to have included sky, 
otherwise the sky would have been 
too chalky. 

Snow in Summer 

These sequences done, the foun¬ 
dation of a dude ranch reel was 
well laid, so we set out to find shots 
of activities with more variety of 
action. One of the favorite trips 
was to go up above timberline to 
a pocket in the mountains where 
snow banks can be found even in 
August. 

A long shot of the horseback 
party single file making its way 
across snow was a starter. Then 
general views and closeups of the 
dudes having a snowball fight fur¬ 
nished the opportunity for plenty 
of action from various angles. Re¬ 
member that on all snow scenes 
the lens should be stopped way 
down. 

Next day we journeyed across 
one ridge of mountains to the next 
valley, where there was a wide 
meadow with still deep water 
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enough for the horses to swim. 
The young girls and boys brought 
along their bathing suits so it was 
a simple matter to build up a series 
of shots of them swimming their 
horses. The horses surely enjoyed 
it, and several good shots were ob¬ 
tained of the horses actually racing. 

Ranch routine is usually inter¬ 
spaced with long trips, short trips 
and some time spent in sport 
around the ranch proper. Some¬ 
times there are amateur rodeos, 
roping instructions, or practice rid¬ 
ing the buckaroo or synthetic 
bucking horse. 

It’s a saddle mounted on a short 
atout log suspended by four ropes 
from trees. The dudes get aboard 
and some one on each rope pulls 
in rhythm until the buckaroo is 
flying high with a side wind or sun- 
tishmg movement. The sequence is 
all there; it's just a matter of 
choosing camera positions and 
working up a series of shots. A 
low angle right in front of the 
buckaroo is always good. 

Lighting Ranchhouse 

Several times during the season 
each dude ranch puts on an old time 
dance for the dudes and neighbors 
on nearby stock ranches. Everyone 
cuts loose, and the dancing keeps 
uo until dawn. 

We made a Virginia Reel at the 
Sixtv-Three Ranch. The main liv¬ 
ing room was about thirty feet 
square, and as the home electric 
plant was not strong enough we 
rented a portable generator from a 
welding company in Livingston. 

We set up twenty No. 1 Photo¬ 
floods 110 volts, but the generator 
would not put out enough amper¬ 
age to make them burn strong 
enough. We solved this difficulty 
by putting in 32 volt bulbs and 
dropping the speed of the genera¬ 
tor down until it turned out about 
40 volts. This made the 32 volt 
bulbs very bright and with Super 
XX we were able to get a good 
exposure. 

With light to work with, once 
again the story was before us and 
all we had to do was to start. High 
shots looking down, closeups of 
feet, closeups of the fiddlers, angle 
shots, low shots, etc., made it com¬ 
plete. Only problem we had was to 
be sure the same group was in the 
same line-up each time we changed 
camera position for new angles. 

By that time we could feel that 
the dude ranch job was well on 
the way, but two more sequences 
were needed to round it out. We 
could have made a pack trip back 
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into the mountains with the usual 
camping scenes or there was fish¬ 
ing, hunting, mountain climbing or 
wildlife studies. 

Also a rodeo would have filled in 
as would some fancy roping and 
trick riding to entertain the dudes. 
We selected the log church in Jack- 
son Hole, Wyoming, where dudes 
from nearby ranches come to 
church with boots and spurs as one 
sequence. And a cattle round-up on 
the Lazy K Bar Ranch to complete 
the reel. 

Framing Tetons 

At the Chapel of the Transfig¬ 
uration there is an enormous plate 
glass window behind theAltar that 
frames an inspiring picture of the 
majestic Teton Mountains. The 
Bear Paw and Bar B C Ranches 
nearby both have stagecoaches 
that bring their dudes to church. 
Shots of them getting aboard were 
made at the ranch. 

Some scenes en route crossing a 
stream and galloping across the 
flats came next. Always we fea¬ 
tured the towering jagged Teton 
peaks in the background. Then by 
putting the camera inside the 
church, looking out of the win¬ 
dow, with the cross on one side 
an effective shot was made as 
the stagecoach came toward the 
church. 

Closeups of dudes getting out of 
the coach and other shots of them 
grouped around in the yard were 
better than trying interiors, as we 
had no source of interior light. We 
did, however, make a silhouette 
shot of the rector with the offering 
plate at the altar as a finale. 

The mountains through the win¬ 
dow made a most imposing back¬ 
drop. For such a shot, with the 
camera inside the building looking 
out of a window, it's always best 
to expose for the exterior. If you 
are using a wide angle you can 
focus a little beyond the fore¬ 
ground but if not then its advisable 
to focus on infinity. 

Examine Country First 

The meat of any cattle roundup 
sequence is a general view with a 
punch. By all means allow yourself 
one day to look over the country 
with the boss and pick out a cam¬ 
era position that gives you an ef¬ 
fective background and has an area 
in the foreground where it is logi¬ 
cal and easy to put the cattle. 

Most important is it to have 
the cattle come down a ridge to¬ 
ward the camera. Worst of all it is 
to have them on a flat or hill 
sloping away from the camera in 








the foreground, as the first cattle 
will hide many behind them and a 
large herd will look unimpressive. 
But coming down hill and strung 
out a few hundred will look like 
a thousand. 

If you have no other alternative 
than to shoot them on a flat, then 
try to get your camera as high up 
as possible. In this case if no cliffs 
or natural elevation is available 
then it would be better to make the 
scene near the ranchhouse and put 
your camera up in a barn, on top 
a water tower, windmill or silo. 
Be sure to avoid fences in such a 
shot. 

Another way to make a worth¬ 
while picture on a flat area is (if 
there are clouds) to tilt your cam¬ 
era high so that by far the greater 
part of your picture is sky. 

Miniature Western 

We made various angles as the 
cattle were driven past, being sure 
to have some of the dudes riding 
along close to the camera. Then for 
variety of interest, another day we 
had a regular chuck wagon dinner 
on the range with big steaks, beans 
and Java. For this shot we selected 
the most spectacular mountain 
setting possible with scant fore¬ 
ground. 

After the wagon and dudes were 


Philadelphia Cinema Club 

The June meeting of the Philadelphia 
Cinema Club—'the last one of the season 
—was enjoyed by a large attendance. 
The club decided to have two motion pic¬ 
ture contests for the coming year. The 
first one will be a vacation film, either 
black and white or color, any length, 8 
or 16 mm., and will be reviewed by the 
judges at the November meeting. 

The second contest is to be an open 
one. Any member may film anything, 
any way he sees fit, and have it ready 
to be shown and judged at the annual 
club banquet in January, 1941. Prizes for 
both contests will be reported later. 

The entertainment director did a fine 
job for the final meeting of the season, 
having arranged with five fellow-mem¬ 
bers for the showing of their films, 
totaling over 2500 feet in all. 

W. E. Chambers showed an inter¬ 
esting 400-foot 8mm. Kodachrome, called 
“Glimpses of the New York World’s 
Fair of 1940.” 

Arthur J. Hurth, the club technical ad¬ 
visor, showed about 170 feet of black and 
white 16mm. film that he made on June 
9 during the club’s expedition to the 
Philadelphia Zoo. 

R. M. Hoot screened a 1600-foot 16mm. 
Kodachrome film he made of the 1939 
New York World’s Fair for the Klein and 
Goodman Company, a local photographic 



all set for the take the cowboys 
gathered about fifty head of cat¬ 
tle and scattered them about just 
beyond the wagon. This plan was 
much more practical than to try 
to make the chuck wagon scenes on 
the same day that we made the 
big herd scenes. 

This was the pattern of Univer¬ 
sal’s Going Places travelogue Dude 
Ranch just released. 

Galloping Hoofs 

You can either make this type 
reel or try a miniature Western 
with galloping hoofs, a lead couple 
and a villain woven together in 
true horse opera style. For such a 
production you have all of the 
essential props, settings, etc., right 
where you need them. 

You only have to get a story 
idea, select willing characters and 
start to work. A location trip to 
a dude ranch by several members 
of a movie club would be enjoyable 
and a productive venture. 

By having a story prepared and 
a cast already selected and re¬ 
hearsed the club could actually 
make a production in the same 
manner that any of the producers 
of Westerns would do. Such a film 
would be a likely contender for a 
top award in any of the annual 
amateur contests. 


supply house. It was very entertaining 
and showed Mr. Hoot had not only chosen 
his vantage points well, but his photog¬ 
raphy was equally good. 

Next was a showing by the club presi¬ 
dent, Carl A. Finger, consisting of 400 
feet of 16mm. Kodachrome of Philadel¬ 
phia’s Own New Year’s Mummers Pa¬ 
rade, taken January 1, 1940. It was a 
beautiful piece of work from start to 
finish, if your reporter is any judge of 
fine color photography. 

The last film of the evening was a 
400-foot 16mm. black and white by your 
reporter. It was an attempt at industrial 
photography, showing a business school 
in operation. 

HERBERT E. MOORE, 
Director of Publicity. 


Buffalo Amateur Cinema Club 

With a record crowd of members and 
guests present, the Amateur Cinema Club 
of Buffalo held its sixth annual contest 
meeting in Hotel Statler, Monday, June 
10th. 

Speaker of the evening was N. Stewart 
Love, local newspaper photographer, 
whose subject was “Composition.” 

The contest portion of the evening con¬ 
tained so many varied and interesting 
reels that the judges found decision of a 
winner most difficult. The winners will 
be announced at the next meeting. 
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Collegiate 

Cameramen 

Produce 

Picture 

By KENDALL JULIAN MAU 
and DON W. DUKE 



H OLLYWOOD—that great reflec- 
tor of every level of the world’s 
society—has pictured and imi¬ 
tated all human relationships and en¬ 
deavors. Yet the film capital itself has 
remained to a large extent a deep, dark 
mystery always aloof from the seeking 
eyes of the public. 

But today, right under its very aqui¬ 
line nose, a group of “college kids” are 
apeing Hollywood, and doing such a good 
job of it that they, too, are setting box 
office records. Right in the motion pic¬ 
ture’s backyard the University of South¬ 
ern California has set up its own minia¬ 
ture film industry and has actual produc¬ 
tion going full blast all year round. 

Under a large staff of skilled profes¬ 
sors, supplemented by many of Holly¬ 


wood’s most successful producers, actors 
and writers, young America is studying 
cinematography. What is most unusual, 
however, is the method and technique of 
study. Under the professional super¬ 
vision of the university faculty and the 
film czars themselves, these college stu¬ 
dents actually produce motion pictures 
in large studios on campus and on the 
sound stages of nearby major companies. 

Chief activity of the University of 
Southern California Cinematography de¬ 
partment is the Trojan Newsreel. 
Founded some years ago, the newsreel 
was an attempt to give future motion 
picture workers an opportunity to put 
classroom theory into practice. This 
learn-by-doing laboratory has in the last 
year become more than just a proving 


John Cromwell, noted director, being 
inducted into Delta Kappa Alpha, na¬ 
tional honorary cinematography fra¬ 
ternity. Don Duke, president of the 
S. C. chapter, has just hung the key 
around Cromwell 1 s neck. 


ground for academic wanderings—it has 
become real entertainment. 

Popular Success 

This year, under the direction of Stu¬ 
dent-Producer Don Duke, over fourteen 
thousand students and visitors jammed 
the spacious college auditorium between 
classes to view the bi-monthly issues of 
the newsreel. 

The mere existence of such an organi¬ 
zation in the universities of the world 
is unique in itself. But to have such 
popular success with amateur cinema¬ 
tography puts the Trojan Newsreel in a 
class of preeminence by itself. 

This, too, is a tribute to Hollywood. 
The urge for “box office pull” is a Holly¬ 
wood influence pure and simple. This is 
not all that the neighboring major 
studios have done for their miniature 
counterpart. Hollywood has offered 
some of its top personalities to advise 
and lecture the fledgling cameramen and 
movie workers in the fine art of motion 
picture production. 

Lewis Physioc of the RKO art depart¬ 
ment has been a constant advisor of the 
now nationally known Trojan Newsreel. 
John Cromwell, noted director for Para¬ 
mount and RKO, personally directed 
many of the sequences on SC’s campus 
sets. Famous for his direction in “Of 
Human Bondage,” and “Algiers,” Crom¬ 
well produced scenes from his film “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” for the students. The 


On the special train from Los Angeles to 
Berkeley for the California-S. C. foot¬ 
ball game. Bob Minton (foreground) 
directs Herb Farmer in a shot of S. C. 
coeds eating breakfast. 
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filming was done by cinematography 
majors of the university, with students 
active in campus dramatics taking the 
parts of the chief characters. 

Technical Problems 

Boris Morros, Floyd Morgan, A. E. 
Freudeman and many other film experts 
have lent their services in editing, de¬ 
signing and polishing the productions of 
these Southern California cameramen in 
the last few months. Hollywood is 
proud of its thriving brain-child! 

Even in college there is an “unglamor- 
ous” side of motion picture making—the 
technical problems. The production of 
a single issue of the Trojan Newsreel 
entails the service of over thirty-five 
students from the Schools of Journalism, 
Radio and Television, English, Art, Chem¬ 
istry and Cinematography. 

But think of the expense! Hollywood 
can spend thousands, even millions of 
dollars, on a single set or sound stage. 
SC works on a shoestring. An entire 
year’s production of eleven thousand feet 
of film is shot with minute care. Be¬ 
cause of the contrasting conditions and 
circumstances under which a newsreel 
operates, several types of film must be 
used to achieve best results. 

Sixteen millimeter film is used through¬ 
out campus productions for greater 
operating economy and because the fin¬ 
ished issue only has a few showings. 
The newsreel’s magazines include Super 
X Pan, Kodachrome, Super XX Pan, and 
also the Safety or regular type of film. 

Photoflood lighting equipment is used 
almost exclusvely. No. 1 bulbs are used 
sparingly for lights and lamps planted 
on the set itself, while No. 2 and No. 4 
bulbs are the main source of lights in 
reflectors. 

In cameras, too, the newsreel is limited 
by the tautness of the community purse¬ 
strings. With the necessity for constant 
economy and wide variety of uses for 


cameras, the staff uses three Bell & 
Howell 70 DAs, two Victor No. 5s and 
an Eastman Cine Kodak Special with a 
motor and two-hundred foot magazines. 
The lenses used include a 15mm., a 
25mm., Taylor Hobson, and a 2, 3, and 4 
inch group of supplementary lenses. 

Thus, equipped with only the bare es¬ 
sentials of production, the newsreel tries 
its hand at cinema work. The bulk of 
SC’s production falls into three main 
groups, the filming of straight campus 
news events, commercial promotion fea¬ 
tures, and photographic essays or educa¬ 
tional features. 

It may be said that the newsreel has 
become the chief university exponent of 
visual education. More than any other 
organization on the college campus, the 
student cinematography group has added 
to the school’s achievements a long list 
of successful productions both for the 
university and for off-campus business 
firms. 

Newsiest of the Trojan Newsreel’s ex¬ 
periments was the production of fashion 
reels for the coeds. Sponsored by a 
popular Wilshire boulevard shop, the stu¬ 
dent cameramen produced a promotion 
film that brought rounds of applause 
from both the students who viewed the 
issue as well as the company which 
sponsored the enterprise. 

Documentary Successful 

The shooting of new women’s fashions 
in natural color proved such a success 
that several other large department 
stores in Los Angeles made bids for the 
newsreel to make a similar film for their 
own use. 

This flare for the photographic feature 
led the producer, Don Duke, to enter into 
a field of endeavor that he calls “campus 
documentary film.” One afternoon, lack¬ 
ing another sequence for the next issue 
of the newsreel, Duke set off across the 
campus in search of an idea. 


As the puzzled producer wandered 
along, deep in thought, the chimes in the 
tower in Philosophy Hall chimed a few 
chords and then tolled the hour. This 
sound, so familiar and loved by every 
Trojan, gave Duke his idea for the 
needed feature for the newsreel. 

Why not film the chimes in action? 
Why not dub in the sound on a separate 
track and reproduce the chimes for the 
student body? It wasn’t long before the 
entire sequence was on film and ready 
for release. Then, before a surprised 
audience of over twenty-five hundred 
students, the chimes of Philosophy Hall 
pealed forth from the screen. 

An entire exposition of how the chimes 
are operated was flashed before the stu¬ 
dent body. The instant success of the 
first campus documentary film brought 
on more of the same type of cinematog¬ 
raphy features. 

Varied Schedule 

In the next few months the lenses of 
the newsreel focused on the huge uni¬ 
versity organ, revealed the library’s sys¬ 
tem of distributing books, showed how 
the daily college newspaper went to 
press, and followed the radio and tele¬ 
vision department through several of its 
broadcasts. 

The newsreel was doing more than 
just reporting sports events, covering 
political meetings of campus candidates, 
or photographing pretty faces and legs. 
The cameramen, taking their cue from 
the ever aggressive Hollywood, were en¬ 
tering new fields of college cinematog¬ 
raphy. This flare for unusual produc¬ 
tions put the SC newsreel, we believe, at 
the top of the nation’s list of university 
cameramen. 

Now with another year of production 
completed the Trojan newsreel is look¬ 
ing forward to next year’s production 
schedule. Plans are to increase produc¬ 
tion considerably. Not only will the 
number of issues be increased, but sev¬ 
eral new features will be added. Plans 
are to produce several features of the 
newsreel, in natural color and use a 
sound track. 

So now Hollywood has an offspring. It 
is only a group of “college kids,” but 
parental love is not lacking. And true 
to all human relationships, these young¬ 
sters may some day support their elder¬ 
ly parent . . . because collegiate camera¬ 
men really can produce! 


Screen Director John Cromwell (left in 
background) shows University of South¬ 
ern California student players how to 
walk into camera range as student tech¬ 
nicians in foreground prepare to re film 
a scene from the director's late picture, 
“A be Lincoln in Illinois .” Cromwell is 
shown instructing Coeds Diane Johnson 
of Kitty Hawk, N. C., and Nancy Thomp¬ 
son of Los Angeles. Students handled 
all equipment, including cameras, lights 
and props, under Cromwell's supervision, 
in the first complete demonstration of 
filmmaking ever given by the film indus¬ 
try at a major university . Dan Weigand, 
Trojan Newsreel cameraman, photo¬ 
graphs the demonstration . 
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FATHER MEEUS GIVEN 
HONORS AT FAREWELL 


A T the Wilshire Ebell Theatre, Los 
Angeles, Tuesday evening, May 28. 
Chinese and American friends of 
Father Charles L. Meeus joined in hon¬ 
oring him in a farewell prior to his sail¬ 
ing for China. The feature of the even¬ 
ing was the showing of “China under the 
Stars,” featuring Rey Scott, Life’s cam¬ 
eraman and also known as the “panda 
man,” with his Kodachrome picture of 
the Great West of China, Burma High¬ 
way and Reconstruction Centers. 

The photographer gave a most inter¬ 
esting lecture of his experiences in 
China. He showed and described the 
real China, the country far from the 
seacoast. Also he showed pictures of the 
panda he brought back with him, sup¬ 
plying the comedy to leaven the tragedy 
that followed his pictures of the war- 
torn people. 

One of the thrillingly interesting fea¬ 
tures of the evening was the Mei Wah 
Drum Corps, composed of twenty-five 
or more Chinese girls, who took part in 
a military drill. They were unusually 
well trained. 

The Robert Mitchell boy choir of St. 
Brendan’s famous radio and motion pic¬ 
ture organization also entertained. As 
their closing number they sang “Old 
Lang Syne,” with Father Meeus stand¬ 
ing among them. 

Also presented to the audience was 
Chang Shan-tse, eminent Chinese artist, 
whose friendship for the priest brought 
him across country by plane to be 
present. 

Father Meeus made a farewell ad¬ 
dress, in which he feelingly told of his 
sentiments for the United States, the 
country to which a year and a half ago 
he came as a total stranger, from which 
he would sail away leaving behind him a 
host of friends. 

The priest was returning to China ac¬ 
tively to take up work as chaplain of 
the Boy Scouts of China. All his work 
in the twenty-seven cities in this coun¬ 
try in which he has labored has been in 
the interest of that organization, and it 
has been successful. 

Alan Mowbray officiated expertly as 
master of ceremonies. He was most 
pleasingly informal, giving the audience 
the impression it was running the show 
itself. Anna May Wong was presented. 
She spoke feelingly—and well—in be¬ 
half of Father Meeus’ great cause, on 
behalf of his work with the youth of 
China. 

The priest admits his camera has been 
somewhat neglected during his stay in 
the United States. But he is looking 
forward to resuming it when he gets 
settled, wherever that may be, on his 
return. He has taken the opportunity 
while here to make a study of sound, 
having in view the possibilities it will 


present in time to come of carrying a 
message far from the point of origin. 

Father Meeus while in the United 
States was deeply impressed by M-G-M’s 


B ERT GLENNON, A.S.C., for the 
month of May was declared by the 
Hollywood Reporter’s correspond¬ 
ents’ poll to be the best photographer. 
The subject was “Our Town,” Sol Les¬ 
ser’s first release for United Artists. 
This magazine, it may be recalled, some¬ 
what went off the deep end on that 
picture in a general way, but specifically 
so on the photography. It was notable. 

In the first eleven months of the 
twenty-seven the poll has been in ex¬ 
istence Glennon was not mentioned 
among the firsts. In the following six¬ 
teen months he has scored four firsts. 
One of these was shared with Ray Renna- 
han in the Technicolor “Drums Along 
the Mohawk.” The three others were 
of black and white: “Stagecoach,” 
“Young Mr. Lincoln” and now “Our 
Town.” 

In the same sixteen months Glennon 
has directed photography on but one 
other picture—“Swanee River.” That 
means he won awards for firsts on four 



Bert Glennon , A.S.C . 

Photo by Et-nest A. Bachrach . 


picture of “Boys’ Town.” He has given 
much thought to the possibility, with 
the sanction of M-G-M, of making a paral¬ 
lel subject among his own Boy Scouts. 
He has witnessed abundant evidence of 
the dramatic ability that is possessed 
by these boys. He is convinced of the 
interest that could be put into a story 
of Chinese youth with his own 16mm. 
camera and under his own hand—and 
who knows, perhaps, with sound, too. 


out of five photographed. Also it means 
he has established a record that easily 
may stand for years. 

For while the winning of an award for 
cinematography is a matter in which 
the element of luck largely enters, in 
the quality or non-quality of the story, 
or in the appeal or non-appeal; in the 
beauty or drabness of the backgrounds 
and settings; in the leisure allowed or 
the haste imposed on the photographic 
director, and in the thousand and one 
ways in which a cinematographer may 
be helped or handicapped by humans or 
elements—it hardly will be denied that 
a very large degree of sheer merit enters 
into a record of four out of five. And 
that fifth, it will be remembered, was 
“Swanee River.” 

Second place in the cinematographic 
award went to Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C., 
for “Waterloo Bridge” and third place 
to Leon Shamroy for “Lillian Russell.” 

The other awards were: Best picture, 
“Our Town.” Best director, Sam Wood, 
for the same picture. Best actress per¬ 
formance, Joan Crawford, “Susan and 
God,” M-G-M. Best actor performance, 
Spencer Tracy, “Edison the Man,” 
M-G-M. Best screenplay, Thornton Wil¬ 
der, Frank Craven, Harrv Chandlee, 
“Our Town.” 

Best supporting actor performance, 
Edward Arnold, “Lillian Russell,” Twen¬ 
tieth-Fox. Best supporting actress per¬ 
formance, tie vote, Helen Westley, “Lil¬ 
lian Russell”; Rita Quigley, “Susan and 
God.” Best incident performance, George 
Tobias, “Torrid Zone,” W. B. Best 
musical score, Alfred Newman, “Lillian 
Russell.” Best original song, “Blue Love 
Bird,” “Lillian Russell.” Best general 
feature, “Phantom Raiders,” M-G-M. 


Unrestricted Tilt Control 

Bell & Howell announces a new fea¬ 
ture of Filmo “All-Metal” and “Tru- 
Pan” Tripods is manual control of un¬ 
restricted tilt. When the new safety 
control-screw is set, the camera may 
be tilted at will down to an angle of 
about 50 degrees, and, of course, locked 
firmly at any angle. B & H claims that 
this tilt range is far greater than most 
scenes call for. 


FOUR AWARDS OUT OF 
FIVE GO TO GLENNON 
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WITH 

GOOD REASON 


FROM long experience, cameramen con¬ 
fidently rely on Eastman negative films to 
more than meet today’s production re¬ 
quirements. Extra quality—reserve power 
—supports each film’s special ability; 
and each is firmly established as the raw- 
film favorite, with good reason. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 


PLUS-X SUPER-XX 

for general studio use when little light is available 

BACKGROEXD-X 

for haehgrounds and general exterior work 

EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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J ACK BURRUD, photographer on the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express, enter¬ 
tained the members of the Southern 
California Projectionists’ Amateur Cam¬ 
era Club at their June meeting with a 
demonstration of some of the things that 
may be done by the Speed Ray light. 
The light is the invention of Dr. Harold 
Edgerton of the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. It really is a Speed Ray 
—its estimated time being 1/100,000 of 
a second. 

Nor does this seem like idle talk. A 
glance at some of the photos that Burrud 
has turned in to the Herald-Express for 
printing in its columns justifies the state¬ 
ment. In a recent issue his paper has 
given examples such as a baseball player 


Porter L. Studley, projectionist at the 
Golden Gate Theater , Belvedere Gardens, 
is shown moving up and down as fast 
as he can the magazine he holds in his 
hands. Notice the tense grip with which 
he holds on to the magazine. W. R. 
Hei'mance, fellow-projectionist, with U by 
5 Speed Graphic, exposed at fl6, on E. K. 
Panchro Press film, under the supervi¬ 
sion of Jack Burrud of the Los Angeles 
Herald-Expt'ess, turns loose a 1/100,000 
of a second speed ray. C. G. (Bert) 
Vaughn, tipper of two at Studley 1 s side, 
and Art Schroeder, intently watch the 
rapidly moving Studley. 


sliding to home plate with the alert 
catcher, hands extended, waiting the ar¬ 
rival of the ball stopped by the lens just 
over the baserunner’s head. 

The bag is not much more than a foot 
from the baserunner’s shoe. The ball 
appears to be four feet from the waiting 
hands. Calculating the speed of the ball 
and the necessarily much slower speed 
of the player it looks like a cinch the 
man is out, or at least is about to be. 
The umpire is right at hand, carefully 
watching. But he is without the aid of 
the camera or the speed ray. He would 
not be blamed if he declared the man 
safe. Incidentally the stitching on the 
ball is distinct. 

In the same issue of the Herald- 


“ Wrong Hen Coop/ 1 by George Stewart. 
R. B. Graf lex D U by 5 camera, lens 
Kodak fJf-5, stop f3.2, 8 sec. Developer, 
D76, at 65 degrees 8 minutes. Paper, 
P.M.C., 11 med. dev. IV 2 sec., 70 degrees. 
Class A. 
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Express other examples were given of 
the seemingly miraculous work of the 
speed ray. A bowling ball slides into a 
set-up, with the camera on the side of 
the pinboy. Pins 7, 8, 9 and 10 are stand¬ 
ing, although 7 and 8 are wobbly. Pins 
4, 5 and 6 also are standing, but all are 
somewhat groggy. Pin No. 3 at a 45- 
degree angle has slid around behind No. 
6, pushing it off its base, toward the 
center of the alley, and its own base 
about to smash into No. 10. Nothing 
apparently has touched No. 2, but it is 
well off the alley, taking probably Nos. 
4 and 7 with its top. 

(All right, you just try to call the 
numbers of the pins from the point of 



“The Dancer,” by Leo Moore. 3 x /± by J 1 4 
Speed Graphic camera, lens Tessar f fU.5, 
stop If.5 at 1 second. Developer, Neg. 
DK20, paper 103. Class A. 


W. R. Hermance here shows us just 
hoiv simple a thing the 1/100,000 second 
speed ray is. Under the table and behind 
all the soupsticks is a small platform on 
which rest many coils of wire. Then 
comes the box containing the “works,” 
not over a cubic foot in size. Above that 
is the reflector and the large bulb. The 
speed ray on this shot is distinctly not 
working. Standing around from left to 
right are Jack Staikey, who supplied the 
PA system for the day; Porter Studley, 
Larry Kronquist, Leo Moore, Paul R. 
Cramer, Jack Barsby, in shirtsleeves, 
who had done the judging; Jack Burrud, 
representative of the Herald-Express; 
Myron Slagle and W. K. Reynolds of 
Long Beach. 


he was able shook it up and down, with 
all the speed he could put into it. G. C. 
(Bert) Vaughn, projectionist at the Up¬ 
town Theater, the upper of the two spec¬ 
tators, he with the serious face, and 
Art Schroeder, projectionist at the Chi¬ 
nese Theater, he with the smiling face, 
rated as closeups. 

Hermance used a 4 by 5 Speed Graphic, 
fl6, and E. K. Panchro Press. The pic¬ 
ture speaks for itself. 

The light flashing machine is the crea¬ 
tion of Dr. Harold Edgerton, as said. 
The entire equipment is perhaps 5 feet 
high, minus the bulb and reflector. That 
bulb, by the way, cost $34.50, and Bur¬ 
rud is none too careless in throwing it 


view of the pinboy and see how you 
make out.) 

There are other examples, but none 
seem quite so striking as the two men¬ 
tioned. There is one, though, which we 
reproduce here through the courtesy of 
the Herald-Express, which stands out. 
That is of the racing car, traveling sixty 
miles an hour. To those of good eye¬ 
sight the imprint of the tire, the rear 
left one, is exceedingly plain. “Rose 
Midget” stands out. At sixty miles an 
hour, with a tire measuring 67 inches in 
circumference, that wheel was making 
943.7 revolutions, approximately, a 
minute. 

Which, we might arise to remark, is 
quite fast. 

But there is another exposure printed 
herewith, one taken with the speed ray. 
It was photographed by a projectionist, 
W. R. Hermance, who never before had 
seen a speed ray. The taking of the 
shot was witnessed by the editor, who 
incidentally was an interested spectator. 
Jack Burrud of the Herald-Express su¬ 
pervised the exposure. 

Porter Studley, projectionist at the 
Golden Gate Theater, Belvedere Gardens, 
picked up a current copy of the Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer and as violently as 



“Shasta Daisies,” by Paul Neuerburg. 
Rolliflex camera, lens Tessar, stop f22. 
Time of day, 2 P.M. Developer, Vitol. 
Paper, Brovira Mechum, Class B. 
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around. It will burn a long time, 
though. 

It is estimated the new light has a 
speed in excess of four times that of 
sunlight. When Hermance made his 
shot under the supervision of Jack Bur- 
rud the light cord was plugged from 
the speed ray box into a regular 110- 
volt alternating current. The 110 are 
stored until they become 2000 volts, 
when the flash is released. 

Burrud uses an ordinary 4 by 5 Speed 
Graphic camera with a 5 % -inch Zeiss- 
Tessar f.4.5 lens. A cable attachment 
synchronizes the light at speeds ranging 
from 1/30,000 to 1/100,000 second. The 
average lens stop for action photos is 
f.ll. 


PROJECTIONISTS 
CAMERA 
CLUB MEETS 

By PAUL CRAMER 

The Southern California Projectionists 
Camera Club has finally hit its stride 
with the entries of this Salon. This 
showing was the most successful from 
an educational standpoint. 

The judging was done by Jack Barsby, 
who was presented to us by Leo Moore 
of M-G-M studios. The subject this 
month was “Table Tops and Still Life,” 
which is always a tough assignment. 
Mr. Barsby is an internationally known 
authority on photography, having had 
his pictures hung in Salons all over the 
world, but he still retains his enthusiasm 


Reproduction from Los Angeles Herald- 
Express of speed ray photograph wherein 
car traveling at speed of sixty miles an 
hour is stopped so suddenly as to make 
plain the imprint of name of tire on rear 
left wheel. With a tire 67 inches in cir¬ 
cumference that meant the wheel was 
turning about 9US.7 revolutions a minute. 


for the amateur photographer. Therefore 
through his knowledge he was able to 
point out to us our faults and the proper 
method of correcting them. 

In Class A the picture, “Why,” by 
Edwin McQuoid, was awarded first place. 


“Why” by Ed McQuioid. Corona View 
camera , lens Zeiss 6.3 , stop fU-5, 3 
seconds. Developer , DK , 60A. 1 500 watt 
spot and reflector. Class A. 



This picture had definite eye appeal, the 
blacks and whites were distinctive yet 
not too contrasty. The composition was 
good, with just enough table edge in the 
foreground to distinguish the fact that 
it was a table's edge and complete the 
diagram to the edge of the table in the 
background. Following the technical 
data beneath the picture you will note 
that everything was just right, the type 
of film used, developer, time, paper, etc. 

“The Wrong Hen Coop,” by George 
Stewart, was awarded second place. As 
a picture of still life this would be hard 
to beat. The workmanship was excellent. 
The composition was good. The size of 
the dog, the fence, and the doghouse as 
well as the man’s leg were correctly 
proportioned. The lighting was good. 
The main light came from one source, 
with just enough front light to bring 
out the detail. 

“The Dancers,” by Leo Moore, was 
awarded third place. The general overall 
quality and workmanship were splendid. 

“Hospitality,” by Edwin McQuoid, was 
awarded honorable mention. 

In Class B we had a close contest for 
honors, Paul Neuerburg and Duane 
Adams running neck and neck for the 
award, with Paul winning in a photo¬ 
graphic finish for first place. Second 
award went to Duane Adams. Paul 
Neuerburg also won third award for his 
entry on flowers, with Duane Adams get¬ 
ting an honorable mention for his sec¬ 
ond entry. 

Following the judging Larry Kron- 
quist of the Commercial Art Depart¬ 
ment of the Douglas Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion was introduced. Mr. Kronquist is 
known throughout the United States for 

(Continued on Page 336) 
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Making a 16 mm 
Middleweight 
Camera Dolly 

By HUBBARD HUNT 


I N the June issue of this magazine 
this writer described the construction 
of a 16mm. film synchronizer. Both 
this machine and the camera dolly de¬ 
scribed in this article were designed and 
constructed by the Hubbard Hunt Pro¬ 
ductions as they were unable successfully 
to adapt the heavier studio equipment to 
their work. 

We needed a slightly smaller, lighter 
and more flexible dolly. It had to be 
narrow enough to pass through door- 
jams in public and private buildings, as 
much of our work in producing industrial 
films is done on the clients premises. 

With these points in mind, I submitted 
the basic ideas to Sterling Barnett, who 
has since founded the Pacific Labora¬ 
tories. Mr. Barnett has already con¬ 
structed a lightweight dolly for hospital 
use in the production of medical films. 

This original dolly, quite different 
from the one shown here, is now being 
used by Billy Burke, one of the leaders 
of Medical Film Production. Full credit 
should be given to Mr. Barnett for his 
engineering ability. It is interesting 
to know that no changes had to be made 
on the original aolly, and with three 
years hard usage no mechanical defects 
have shown up. 

Most professional cameramen ask us 
why we used three wheels instead of the 
usual four. Simplification of construc¬ 
tion and ease of handling are the two 
basic reasons. As much of the work is 
done off the tracks on the client’s floors 
or carpeted surfaces, the lighter con¬ 
struction and three-wheel feature allow¬ 
ing a narrower rear base, simplifies 
movement in limited areas. 

Without camera, the dolly weighs 485 
pounds. Most studio equipment ranges 
from 1200 pounds up. A three-rail track 
is quickly assembled when needed. The 
track, made of U iron, is fitted into 
slotted wooden ties. Ball-bearing wheels 
with hard rubber tires insure silent and 
smooth motion. 

A T-shaped steering handle is con¬ 
nected directly with the single rear 
wheel fork. The streamline construction 
with the wheels inside the castings elimi¬ 


nate all obstructions on both sides of the 
main base. 

Split Base Construction 

Probably the most interesting feature 
is the split front platform which allows 
the boom to drop to a High Hat position. 
When fully extended in the highest posi¬ 
tion the friction head base on the paral¬ 
lelogram rises to 7 feet 10 inches, which 
gives a reasonably high lens position. 
This of course varies with different 
camera and mount set ups. 

As the boom drops to the floor the 
hinged foot rest folds up out of the way 
to allow the extreme low position. The 
front platform can be removed to take 
additional plates for other makes of 
friction heads or gear heads. 

Much of our work has been done with 
a Bell & Howell friction head, which 
mounts our 16mm. blimp or camera. 
Where as the dolly was designed for 
lighter cameras it will handle any of the 
standard studio equipment with ease. A 
35mm. camera and blimp probably 
weighs thirty pounds more than our 
16mm. equipment with its motors, insu¬ 
lation and follow focus mechanism. 

The knurled sleeve on the parallelo¬ 
gram control arm which forms the top 
link adjusts the forward or backward tilt 
of the friction head base. A small seat, 
tied in with the parallelogram mechan¬ 
ism, can be used by the cameraman when 
making moving shots. This keeps the 
seat level at all positions. 

Side platforms are not provided, as the 
cameraman and assistant can use the 
supporting legs which form the front of 
the base casting. Top surfaces on the 
base have corrugated patterns molded in 
the original casting. 

Middleweight Camera Dolly 

Thumbtacks, driven into the wooden 
pattern, formed the non-slip surface on 
the casting. The raised platform in the 
center of the base houses the electric 
motor and gear box. 

All parts with the exception of bear¬ 
ings and axle shafts were cast from 
aluminum. Parts which are subjected to 
greater stress are cast with Swiss alumi¬ 


num. The following is a list of patterns 
made: 

Main base. 

Rear wheel bearing support. 

Main pillow blocks (one pattern). 

Supporting arms (one pattern). 

Lower parallelogram pillow block. 

Upper parallelogram arm and camera 
base support. 

Friction head base. 

Seat pivot arm. 

Split yoke for lower parallelogram 
link. 

X yoke to connect boom arms. 

Ten smaller patterns for bronze con¬ 
necting links, bearings and gear assem¬ 
bly yoke. 

All moving parts are steel against 
bronze and are supplied with Zerk fit¬ 
tings to insure correct lubrication. The 
gear box is filled with a special trans¬ 
mission grease supplied by the Union Oil 
Company. After the dolly had been 
used a few months it was disassembled 
and all parts subjected to corrosion were 
plated. 

Electric Drive 

Sufficient power was needed to lift the 
boom, cameraman and camera, silently 
and smoothly. A one-third horse power 
Bodine and gear box were selected, which 
drives directly into the main gear box 
through a universal joint. 

The twistlock input plug, located on 
the right hand pillowblock support, con¬ 
nects with the seven pole General Elec¬ 
tric switch located between the upper 
arms and in front of the cameraman’s 
seat. 

To prevent the boom from traveling 
beyond the two extreme positions, an 
automatic switch was installed which 
connects with the parallelogram move¬ 
ment. This is very important as the 
geared up lifting screw has sufficient 
power to crack castings if the travel ex¬ 
ceeds the normal positions. 

Knurled nuts, with fixed check nuts 
for safety, can be moved in any position 
to stop the upward or downward move¬ 
ment in any desired position. If the 
action calls for a dolly in with a camera 
drop, the assistant cameraman makes 
the required test set up by checking 
both positions through his reflex or out¬ 
side finder. 

This operation can be done in a few 
seconds by moving the stops to the re¬ 
quired position on the rod which slides 
through a block attached to the parallelo¬ 
gram seat arm. Two hot outlets are 
located on top of the control switch for 
camera or lights. 

Speed in Camera Set-Ups 

Actually, the dolly is more often used 
to replace the standard tripods than for 
special effect shots. The ease with which 
the operator is able to place his camera 
in the desired position, whether it is a 
High Hat position or eight feet high, 
has proven to be its greatest advantage. 
Needless to say, it has more than 
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Agfa's Superpan Reversible 
Available for Memo Camera 

A fifth film, Superpan Reversible, 
has been made available by Agfa Ansco 
for the 35mm. Agfa Memo Camera. 

It is similar to that which has been 
supplied in 35mm. cartridges for Leica, 
Contax and other miniature cameras, and 
provides users of Memo Cameras with a 
fast, panchromatic reversible film that 
has many special applications. 

Salesmen, lecturers, teachers, demon¬ 
strators and others who employ 35mm. 
film strips for projection purposes will 
find Superpan Reversible a valuable and 
time-saving material since the original 
film, which is exposed in the camera, is 
developed by the reversal process di¬ 
rectly to a positive of excellent projec¬ 
tion quality. 

This developing service, supplied at a 
cost of fifty cents per cartridge by seven 
authorized Agfa Ansco laboratories 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, eliminates the need for prepara¬ 
tion of a separate film positive. 

In addition to its ample speed, pan¬ 
chromatic color sensitivity and brilliant 
gradation, Superpan Reversible film pro¬ 
vides remarkably fine grain—a charac¬ 
teristic that has caused it to be selected 
in many instances where the final photo¬ 
graph was desired in greatly enlarged 
form. 


“earned its salt” in the few years we 
have had it. 

The sensitive switch moves the boom 
in inches or feet with the flick of the 
switch handle. To reverse, the switch 
must be placed in neutral position first. 
The split platform makes it possible to 
straddle table legs and protruding cor¬ 
ners. Many difficult camera positions 
have been set up with a minimum of 
effort. 

A light weight, two wheel trailer has 
been recently made for transportation to 
locations from the Talisman Studios. 


An early picture of the dolly before com¬ 
pletion. The front foot supports and 
steering handle were not added. Here a 
Cine Kodak electrical driven camera is 
set up for a closeup shot. 

Closeup of friction head base and control 
mechanism. Note the knurled adjustment 
sleeve to level camera base. The sliding 
bar , attached to the switch handle , is 
actuated by the parallelogram motion as 
the boom rises or drops. Knurled adjust¬ 
ing nuts control both positions automat¬ 
ically. All moving parts shown are cast 
from Swiss aluminum. 

This view shows the low or High Hat 
position of the middleweight dolly. Mr. 
Hunt is shoivn with a 16mm. friction 
head assembly. Note how the footrests 
have folded up out of the way. The 
control handle has been stopped auto¬ 
matically in the down position. Both the 
seat and camera base are level with 
the floor. 



* 
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SCANBJNA' 


L AST June I packed a suitcase of 
Kodachrome film and a much 
''smaller one of clothes, picked 
up an umbrella and a 16mm. Cine- 
kodak, and started for Scandinavia 
to enjoy a trip to the northern 
countries and bring- back a docu¬ 
mentary record of the life of the 
people. 

Places which were visited in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
which seemed points on a tourist's 
itinerary have now become histori¬ 
cal spots. Countries whose “north¬ 
ern way" was so peculiarly their 
own have changed. My trip and 
my pictures have become part of 
history in a short nine months. 

Sailing from Newcastle to Ber¬ 
gen by way of Stavanger, the trip 
was scheduled to take me through 
the fjords to Molde, north by 
coastal express steamer to Honn- 
ingsvag, into Finnmark. Returning 
I was scheduled to go south by 
water to Trondheim, inland by rail 
to Oslo, from which point I went 
into Sweden. 

After a weekend in Karlstad, it 
was planned to continue to Leksand 
and Upsala, into Stockholm, where 
I was a delegate to the congress 
of the International Federation of 
University Women. After some 
time there I was going south to 
Malmo by way of the Gota canal 
and other transportation, on to 
Copenhagen and back to Glasgow 
for sailing by way of London. 

Composition Problems 

As soon as the boat came to 
Haugesund after Stavanger, the 
problems of light and photographic 
composition were so interesting 
that I marked my trip by records 
of photographic situations more 
than by miles. With the long twi¬ 
lights in southern Norway, fol¬ 
lowed by the “white nights" as I 
went north, problems came up the 
solution of which was not seen 


Market Square — Trondheim, Norway. 

Fishing Boats—Lofoten Islands, 
Norway . 

Eight o'clock Sunlight , Lofoten 
Islands, Norway. 

Tromso, blue bay ringed with 
mountains. 

Stunted birch trees of Finnmark, 
Norway. 


By MABEL A i 

Chaffey Junior • ( l( 

until I returned home and saw th» 
developed film. s 

In the late twilight, for example f 
a peculiar pastel effect came upo r s 
the land and water as if the ligh. 1 
and air were mixed in a new com: 
bination. Landscapes seemed to b,< * 
two-dimensional with a film o> 
shining color over them. 



“In Karlstad [ Sweden ] one of those 
vided a very human element in the 
down to the paper pulp mills. A smc 
carrying his fishing line came dow:m 

photc n 

“So intent was he upon his problems 
otherwise having the troubles of a w 1 
the photographer twenty feet away un < 


Among the fjords, the scenery 
was amazing, with vistas openirn. 
at each turn. Small farms clinging- 
to the water's edge and isolatec 
villages were dwarfed among the 
glaciers and the towering cliffs. 

Cathedral Spire Dominates 
At Molde, the fishing town at the 
edge of the fjords, brilliant fjorc 
lilies were blooming in gardens 
where rose, poppies, pansies, “gold 
en rain" trees, and other flowers 
forced by the light and warmth oi 
the long days, were growing in 
profusion. 
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At Molde I took the express 
steamer north, stopping at small 
fishing villages and towns as it 
steamed up the coast. Trondheim, 
the city where the Norwegian 
‘kings were crowned, was a place 
i of beauty and color. Everywhere 
the spire of the cathedral domi- 
mated the scene. There were water 
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At the quay the steamer un¬ 
loaded its cargo from far coun¬ 
tries: apples from Australia, or- 
;anges from Brazil and Southern 
(California, bananas from Jamaica, 
(cauliflower and lettuce from Hol- 
lland. 

Bundles and boxes came from 
lEngland and France, farm imple¬ 
ments and large - wheeled Nor¬ 
wegian carts from the south. 

Along the cobble-stone streets 
were modern stores of groceries, 


silversmith, dry goods, and books. 
One of these contained not only a 
large assortment of European and 
Scandinavian titles, but “Rebecca,” 
“Gone with the Wind” and popu¬ 
lar American books which were on 
the bookshelves at home. 

At the center of town was the 
“place” or circle in the center of 
which is the tall pedestal honoring 
the statue of the Viking founder. 
Streets like spokes of a wheel went 
from this to the cathedral, the 
royal residence, the Town Hall and 
the business center. 

Fascinating Morning’s Work 

In the morning the small pro¬ 
ducers’ market formed early with 
men and women bringing their 
farm products on hand carts, 
wheels, buggies and in automobiles. 
The vegetables, flowers, imported 
fruits, brilliant cerise fjord cher¬ 
ries, strawberries and home-made 
toys were placed in allotted loca¬ 
tions. 

Pictures of this activity were a 
fascinating morning’s work. They 
were taken in the market among 
the stalls and from the Phoenix 
Hotel, which dispatches say is now 
used for military headquarters. 

After I had crossed the Arctic 
Circle light conditions were most 
intriguing. Sunrises taken at 1 
o’clock in the morning as an ex¬ 
periment came through with color 
true to the situation. Shots with 
deep color were produced at 8 and 
9 o’clock at night, and two hours’ 
work at Honningsvag between 6 
and 8 in the rain brought satisfac¬ 
tory results. Sometimes, with such 
unusual conditions, it was a diffi¬ 
cult thing to trust the light meter. 

Among the Lofoten Islands 
the boat seemed to float through 
an opal sea with magnificent col¬ 
ors over the islands and on the 
mountain tops. Tromso was one 
of the most beautiful places at 
8 o’clock in the evening, with the 
sun high over the bright blue 
harbor ringed with snow-covered 


Marbacka—Home of Selma Lagerlof. 

Cathedral spire at Upsala , Sweden . 

Hand carved door in Stockholm. 

Jonkoping Reflections—Scene at 7 a.m. 
in the Gota canal. 

Street Painter — Copenhagen. 
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mountains. It explained why the 
artists come to Tromso for the 
summer months. 

The most interesting episode of 
the Norwegian trip, as far as pho¬ 
tographs were concerned, came 
after the boat had gone beyond 
Hammerfest and the North Cape, 
and arrived at Honningsvag, a 
small fishing village from which 
the small steamer leaves for the 
Finnmark village of Hamnbukt. 

When the boat arrived at Honn¬ 
ingsvag, the fishing fleet had just 
returned from banks fishing, an 
activity carried on only in late July 
and August. The boats were be¬ 
ing prepared for the return to the 
fishing grounds; the catch was be¬ 
ing weighed, scaled, and cleaned on 
the wharf by the men, women, and 
children of the village. 

Activities at Height 

For two hours I photographed 
the picture of this village at the 
height of its activity. The boats 
in the harbor were thick enough 
for the boys to step from one to 
the other. The crews were rapidly 
preparing to leave for another 
day's work. 

Before the end of the light at 8 
o'clock, because of the rain, the 
photographer had the pleasure of 
watching the boats leave the bay 
and the tired workers finish their 
labor on the wharf. 

After an interim in Finnmark, 
a return through Trondheim and 
inland through Dombas to Oslo. I 
went into southern Sweden. By 
this time half of the film had been 
posted back to Hollywood, the um¬ 
brella showed signs of wear, but 
interest in finding pictures of the 
life in Scandinavia had not de¬ 
creased. 

The first stop in Sweden was at 
the capital of Varmland, Karlstad, 
near the home of Selma Lagerlof, 
the Swedish Nobel Prize winner 
then living. A trip to Marbacka, 
the home of the author, was made 
while she was working at a new 
book. She has since died this 
winter. 

Charming Accident 

In Karlstad one of those charm¬ 
ing accidents occurred which pro¬ 
vided a very human element in the 
pictures of the log rafts being 
brought down to the paper pulp 
mills. A small boy of seven in his* 
blue coveralls and carrying his 
fishing line came down to the banks 
of the stream near the photog¬ 
rapher. 

So intent was he upon his prob¬ 
lems of losing his bait, tangling his 


line, and otherwise having the 
troubles of a very young fisher¬ 
man, that he did not see the pho¬ 
tographer twenty feet away using 
him as the typical boy of Karlstad. 

Eleven days in Stockholm gave 
time to walk about the city, ride in 
the speedboats through the canals 
and on the waterways, go through 
the arteries of traffic on street 
cars, busses and taxis—in short, 
see the city. During this time the 
eighth annual folk dancing con¬ 
gress of the Folk Dancing Society 
was in session with 2600 young 
people in native costumes of 28 
countries of the world in the 
streets and in exhibition dances. 

While photographers were not 
allowed to take pictures of the 
dances, there was time to make a 
record of their beautiful costumes 
as they marched or walked on the 
streets. 

Life of the People 

With the help of a young uni¬ 
versity student, I went through 
the city, taking pictures of the co¬ 
operative department stores, apart¬ 
ment houses, retail stores and of¬ 
fices, illustrating the activities of 
this movement in Sweden. These 
things were definitely part of the 
life of the people. 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Biological Photographic Association will 
be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwau¬ 
kee, September 12, 13 and 14. This soci¬ 
ety is interested in the further study of 
photography as applied to the biologic 
sciences and the improvement of its 
technic. 

Scientific photographers from all parts 
of the country will meet to exchange 
ideas and information on still and motion 
picture photography as well as the latest 
developments in color work. Formal pa¬ 
pers will be presented outlining new 
methods of technic, and there will be in¬ 
formal round-table discussions which 
will be especially instructive. 

Commercial firms specializing in the 
manufacture of scientific photographic 
apparatus and materials will exhibit and 
explain the use of their products. A 
salon consisting of natural color and 
monochrome prints of biologic and clin¬ 
ical subjects will illustrate a very fine 
degree of perfection in biologic photog¬ 
raphy. 

During the past year the B.P.A. has 
offered its cooperation to the United 
States War Department in connection 
with a plan to organize clinical illus¬ 
tration units in the medical division in 


After Stockholm another episode 
similar to that of Honningsvag in 
the unity of its tone and the pos¬ 
sibility for a full picture was that 
on the Gota Canal when, for three 
hours on a day of warm sun and 
blue sky, I recorded the life on the 
canal banks and on the water. 

The morning was breathless 
and golden. The mountain ash 
on the banks of the canal were 
filled with red berries. The farm¬ 
ers were taking in the most 
golden harvest of 1939. On the 
sides of the canal there was an 
idyll of peace and beauty; on the 
water was the busy traffic of the 
canal boats. 

The tightening European situa¬ 
tion changed the plans of the trip 
and to include but three days 
in Copenhagen, time enough for 
street scenes only: bicycle racks 
with hundreds of bicycles, the fa¬ 
mous fish market, the itinerant 
street painter. 

Film posted from various spots 
in Scandinavia eventually reached 
home, completing a 1600-foot rec¬ 
ord of life in Scandinavia in the 
summer of 1939, seen through the 
eyes of a woman interested in the 
everyday life of a people. 


time of war. A questionnaire formu¬ 
lated by the War Department has al¬ 
ready been distributed and a complete 
discussion will be in order at the Sep¬ 
tember meeting. 

The membership of the Biological Pho¬ 
tographic Association is composed of 
professional clinical and biologic pho¬ 
tographers as well as physicians, den¬ 
tists and scientists who are interested 
in this specialized branch of photogra¬ 
phy. A quarterly journal is published 
containing articles of vital interest to 
the biologic photographer. The society 
also circulates albums dealing with spe¬ 
cialized photographic technics and trav¬ 
eling salons for exhibition purposes. 
These traveling salons are made up of 
selected prints from the annual meet¬ 
ings and make excellent exhibit mate¬ 
rial for various scientific conventions. 
At the end of a year the prints are re¬ 
turned on request to exhibitors. 

Further information concerning the 
convention program, salon specifications 
and membership in the society may 
be had by writing to the secretary of 
the Biological Photographic Association, 
University Office, Magee Hospital, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 


TENTH BIOLOGICAL MEET 
CALLED FOR MILWAUKEE 
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CHINA AT BAY 

P ORTER D. DILLEY is back in Los 
Angeles after two years in China 
with his camera and 25,000 feet of 
16mm. film. “China at Bay” is the title 
selected for 1800 feet of the total. This 
part was taken in the South of China. 
A little over half the time he was with 
the Japanese army, in Manchuria or 
North China. With the troops of that 
nation his journeys covered 12,000 miles. 

Also while with the Japanese he took 
pictures of the national religion, of farm 
and home life and of some of the 
Japanese handicraft. 

“China at Bay” is a new picture of 
China. It is new in the sense of time, 
having arrived in this country as re¬ 
cently as April; new in the sense of 
subject matter, as it portrays a phase of 
China’s defense heretofore unrecorded 
on celluloid. 

Instead of handling the usual material 
of war film such as showing that of high- 
ranking officers, masses of marching 
troops and columns of mechanized equip¬ 
ment, this film vividly portrays the de¬ 
fense efforts of the local population. 

In those portions of “free” China which 
are unable to receive protection of the 
central forces, these groups shoulder the 
burden of defense, using whatever re¬ 
sources they may have at hand in an 
effort to carry on the present program of 
the Chinese Government for continued 
resistance to the invader. 

Included in this picture are scenes of 
small manufacturing establishments, op¬ 
erating in hidden caves and abandoned 
buildings; mobilization, training, living 
conditions, and armament of these civil¬ 
ian fighters; primitive transportation 
methods necessitated by the destruction 
of the highways; hospitalization of the 


A local Red C?'oss unit receiving first aid 
instruction. In South China more than 
80 per cent of these operatives are girls. 
Note the majority of these workers are. 

A small local arsenal where old rifles are 
repaired and made usable. Some of these 
guns are forty years old, having been 
made by the first Kwantung arsenal in 
Canton at the turn of the centui'y. In 
these same rooms is another important 
activity. Note the unexploded shells 
under the tables. These were shot into 
this area by Japanese. The shells which 
do not explode are gathered by the 
Chinese, broken apart ivith hammer and 
chisel, and the materials used for hand 
grenades. 

Wounded soldiers camouflaged before 
being moved ’cross country to a hospital. 
These men must all be moved by the prim¬ 
itive method of “coolie carriers ,” and as 
they travel, if and when enemy planes 
approach, the coolies can place the 
ivounded on the ground, hide out them¬ 
selves, and identification is difficult from 
the air. In case the flyers identify the 
objects as people , it means a machine- 
gunning. Wounded are moved by this 
method sometimes as much as twenty- 
five or thirty miles. 
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wounded, and the reaction of these rural 
Chinese to war of the form that is im¬ 
posed by the Japanese. 

The picture runs approximately fifty 
minutes. It is offered to clubs and other 
groups as a program for their member¬ 
ship or to prospective sponsors for pres¬ 
entation to the general public. 

The picture is revealing in the insight 


A NEW magazine - loading Cine- 
Kodak 8 is announced by the East¬ 
man Kodak Company, Rochester. 
First shipments were expected to reach 
dealers sometime in June. 

The new camera has all the features 
normally expected in a de luxe home 
movie camera of the larger 16mm. size, 
plus a compactness and styling all its 
own. Smooth contours, metal parts in 
brush finish chromium and genuine black 
cowhide cover set it off at first glance. 
Its features include: 

1. Three-second loading, with compact 
magazines, black-and-white or Koda- 
chrome, that can be interchanged with¬ 
out loss of film. Each magazine carries 
a small indicator scale, on which to 
record what footage remains unused. 

2. Interchangeable lenses — with a 
13mm. f.1.9 as standard equipment and 
five others offering magnification of 
two, three, four, five, and six times. 


it conveys into the situation in China. 
The pictures are taken off from the 
beaten track. They give more than an 
inkling why Japanese after three years 
following undeclared war upon China, 
three years after the statement that six 
months would be sufficient to complete 
its conquest of China, Japan finds itself 
still far from winning its war. 


These lenses are a 25mm. f.1.9, a 38mm. 
f.2.5, an ultra-speed 50mm. f.1.6, a 

63mm. f.2.7, and a 76mm. f.4.5. A sin¬ 
gle adapter fits the camera for use with 
any of the accessory lenses (except the 
25mm. f.1.9, which doesn’t require the 
adapter). 

3. Four filming speeds—16, 24, 32, and 
64 frames a second, or the full range 
from “normal” to “slow motion.” 

4. An unusually sturdy, long-running 
spring motor, which makes possible the 
filming of scenes nearly a minute long 
at 16 frames a second on one full wind¬ 
ing. 

5. A single inclosed direct-view finder, 
neatly serving both standard and acces¬ 
sory telephoto lenses. After changing 
to a different lens, the Magazine 8 user 
simply turns a knurled ring until the 
focal length of the lens appears in an 
indicating window—and the finder field 
then corresponds to the picture field. 


Such a finder also assists in selecting 
the most suitable lens for a particular 
shot. 

6. Automatic footage indicator, visible 
through a window in the camera, to 
show just how much film remains un¬ 
used. 

7. A pulse button, that throbs against 
the user’s finger each three inches of film 
(114 seconds of projection time), thus 
helping gauge scene length. At normal 
filming speed, eight to ten throbs suf¬ 
fice for the average scene. 

8. A large, easy-to-grasp winding key 
which can be replaced with a winding 
crank if desired. 

9. An ever-ready exposure guide—the 
new Cine-Kodak Universal Guide, per¬ 
manently attached to the camera and 
keyed for each individual roll of 8mm. 
Cine-Kodak film, black-and-white or 
Kodachrome, for use indoors or out. 

10. Accessory filters and similar aids, 
including all standard filters for pan¬ 
chromatic film, all Kodachrome filters, 
and the Pola-Screen. 

11. A choice of fine carrying cases— 
one, a soft leather pouch for the camera 
alone; the other, a brown cowhide com¬ 
bination case for the camera, three maga¬ 
zines, and some accessories. 

Smart in appearance, easy to use, 
superb in results, the new Magazine 
Cine-Kodak 8 with standard 13mm. f.1.9 
Kodak anastigmat lens, is priced at 
S97.50. 


New Eastman Products for 
Amateurs Ready for Sale 

Several new products of interest to 
amateur photographers are announced 
by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester. 

An attractive, efficient cover of trans¬ 
parent oiled silk material, with brown 
tape binding and draw string, is an¬ 
nounced for the Kodak Precision En¬ 
larger. Roomy enough to cover almost 
any assembly of Precision Enlarger at¬ 
tachments, it affords welcome protection 
against grit and floating dust. It is 
priced at S1.50. 

Designed to permit use of one filter 
without a separate retaining ring, a new 
type of Series V and Series VI Kodak 
Adapter Ring for Kodak combination 
lens attachments is announced. The new 
rings are polished and chromium plated. 
Prices are: Series 5, 75 cents; Series 
6, SI. 

A new 114-inch f.2.5 lens for Koda- 
scopes Models G, E, and EE, to fill pro¬ 
jection requirements intermediate be¬ 
tween the 1-inch and 2-inch Kodascope 
lenses, is now available. Price of the 
new lens is S10. 


The new Magazine Cine-Kodak 8, with 
standard 13mm. fl.9 lens; described by 
the manufacturer as “the simplest , yet 
ablest yy of all Cine-Kodak 8s. Standard 
lens interchanges with five telephotoSy 
providing a magnification range up to 
six times . 



EASTMAN'S 8MM. CAMERA 
MAKES MARKED ADVANCE 
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By CLAUDE W. A. CADARETTE 


M Y observation of hundreds of 
amateur films has convinced me 
that too many amateurs are 
relying on the use of titles to tell the 
story in their film rather than the use 
of the scenes themselves. 

And judging from the generally in¬ 
ferior types of titles that are used, it 
is expedient that the amateurs eliminate 
as many titles as possible and try to tell 
the story as clearly as they can by the 
scenes. 

After a film has been carefully edited 
and titled it is well to preview it a 
number of times to determine what titles 
are essential and what titles can be 
replaced with a transition of special 
effect. 

Special effects, such as wipes, lap- 
dissolves, fadeouts, transitions or mon¬ 
tage sequences are a means of inter¬ 
locking two sequences or ideas without 
resorting to a sub-title. 

As we have stated before, any title 
that is used always retards the tempo 
of a picture. Any special effects that 
are substituted for a title will keep the 
screen active, and in most cases tend 
to increase the speed of your continuity. 

There are innumerable times when a 
properly placed effect will save two or 
more scenes intended to portray change 
of location or time. If, for example, an 
actor receives a telegram to depart for 
another city, show him reading the 
message, then giving a model aeroplane 
propeller a twist on the desk. 

Avoid Tedious Shots 

Pan to a closeup of the small pro¬ 
peller, then lap dissolve or wipe to a 
spinning propeller on a large transcon¬ 
tinental airliner. Then a medium shot 
of the actor walking to the plane with 
a suitcase will immediately convey the 
idea of a quick departure. 

This method obviously quickens the 


tempo, as it is not necessary to film 
tedious shots of packing, purchasing 
tickets, etc. 

Lap-dissolves are an effective means 
to make changes of locations or lapse 
of time if the cameraman uses a little 
ingenuity. A calendar showing “August 
1” can be lapped with a shot of the 
same calendar showing some other date 
as “December 15” to give the impression 
of a lapse of time. 

This is far better than a title flash¬ 
ing the screen which usually interrupts 
a good flow of continuity. Then, too, 
many scenes in travelogues that are 
taken in the same locality can be lapped 
to break the repetition of straight cut¬ 
ting of scenes. 

Use Montage 

The line of demarkation between the 
use of a wipe-off and lap-dissolve is so 
fine that it is difficult to set any definite 
rule for the use of each effect. Generally 
a wipe-off can be used on opening scenes 
or titles where the effect may add to 
what may otherwise be uninteresting 
scenes. 

Usually the lap-dissolve will substitute 
for a wipe, and in view of the ease in 
which lap-dissolves can be made it is 
more to your advantage to confine the 
wipe-off to a small number. If your 
camera is equipped to make either ef¬ 
fect with ease then you can use your 
own judgment as to which effect you 
desire. 

Montage effects are indispensable for 
creating any change you need, and it is 
not necessary to have any special equip¬ 
ment or back winding camera. Montage 
is the art of properly placing scenes 
together to convey an idea or change 
by pictured abstractions. 

Let us assume that we want to show 
an action that designates the fast travel 
of news or gossip. With your car on a 


country road, traveling about 50 miles 
an hour, get some footage of telephone 
wires and poles streaking across the 
film. Shoot upward so that you get 
only the wires and cross-bars of the 
poles. 

Take enough footage so that the film 
can be cut into numerous sections. By 
interspersing these sections between 
short shots of people talking on phones 
and cutting each scene short, you can 
suggest the effect of fast spreading 
news. Many montage sections of film 
are no more than two or three frames in 
length. 

The whole effect of the montage se¬ 
quence is lost if one scene in it is too 
long. It requires only quick flashes of 
corresponding subjects to force the ef¬ 
fect into the minds of the audience. 

Naturally these short sections of film 
must be accurately spliced so that there 
is no jump or side sway of the film in 
the projector gate. 

Smooth, Synchronous Action 

Editing and cutting of film is an im¬ 
portant factor of motion picture work. 

After you have worked hard to film 
a scenario or travelogue, you wish to 
present it to your audience in the most 
pleasing manner so that the best ele¬ 
ments of the picture are brought out. 

Proper editing eliminates any doubt or 
confusion that may enter the viewers 1 
mind, and the smooth synchronous action 
keeps the picture flowing at an even 
tempo. Most audiences are not as in¬ 
terested in how you took the picture but 
are concerned only in your ability to 
tell the story effectively. 

The picture story must move along at 
a regular pace, and any actions that 
create a lull or drag must be removed. 
Keep your sequences separated by fades 
or appropriate special effects. Titles can 
be broken up into phrases to maintain 
the tempo and prevent long periods of 
a darkened screen. 

Good editing and cutting will always 
keep a picture in the prize winning 
classifications, although it may be de¬ 
ficient in other qualities. Errors of pho¬ 
tography or composition are overlooked 
to a great extent if the tempo is kept 
at a regular pace and the continuity is 
concise. 

These phases of motion picture work, 
coupled with clean indiscernible splices, 
will give your picture an air of pro¬ 
fessionalism. 

Splice Necessary Evil 

Splicing must be done with great care 
and precision. A splice is a necessary 
evil that we must tolerate, so the opera¬ 
tion must be accurate to minimize its 
presence on a screen as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

Each frame of our film is subjected 
to a tremendous magnification when 
projected on a screen. Any slight defect 
in splicing is, therefore, greatly enlarged 
to the audience. 

Splicers are equipped with emulsion 
scrapers and registration pins to accu¬ 
rately overlap the splicing ends. The 
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greatest mistake that is made in splic¬ 
ing is the application of too much cement 
and the use of cement that has thickened 
through age. 

A splice is an actual welding of film. 
When cement has been applied to the 
scraped end of a film, it dissolves part 
of the film base. When the other sec¬ 
tion of film has been overlapped and 
pressure put on the splice, the dissolved 
portions of film bases begin to harden 
and weld themselves together. 

Fresh Cement Best 

It is a good practice to rub the splice 
with a soft cloth after the pressure has 
been removed to clear away any grit or 
bits of emulsion. Fresh cement used 
sparingly makes a stronger splice than 
a large amount of old cement. After 
the splice is made, examine it in the 
film viewer for any light streaks on the 
edges of the cuts. 

If these appear, it means that too 
much emulsion was removed and the 
section must be respliced. Test your 
splice by giving it a slight jerk, as it 
is less embarrassing to have it break 
apart at this time rather than in the 
projector. Your audience should have the 


D UCKS flying upside down, falling 
into air pockets, crashing like air¬ 
planes—these and other peculiari¬ 
ties in the flight of birds are described 
in Richard E. Bishop’s article appearing 
in the Spring issue of “Filmo Topics,” 
just released by Bell & Howell. 

Mr. Bishop has long been regarded 
as one of the foremost etchers of Ameri¬ 
can game birds, and in his article “Wild 
Flight in Slow Movies” he reveals that 
the slow-motion camera has been of 
great value to him in depicting form 
during the flight, take-off, and “pitch¬ 
ing” of the birds. 

Mr. Bishop makes his own movies 
with a six-inch lens on a Filmo 70 Cam¬ 
era which is geared to operate at 128 
frames a second, eight times normal 
speed. Thus, on the screen, his subjects 
are slowed down to one-eighth their 
natural speed. 

As Mr. Bishop says “A picture of a 
duck going by at a normal 30 or 40 
miles an hour is just a blur when filmed 
at normal speed, but when taken at 
super-speed the duck goes past like a 
seagull in lazy flight.” 

Mr. Bishop tells how he selects two or 
three feet of film, splices it to form an 
endless loop, and then runs it continu¬ 
ously in his projector. He watches this 
continuous picture for perhaps half an 
hour, “until I have absorbed every de¬ 
tail of this particular flight action, until 
awareness of it becomes a part of me. 


impression that your film is one con¬ 
tinuous strip and not a series of at¬ 
tached scenes. 

When Splicing Kodachrome 

Smooth splices make for another type 
of smoothness in your pictures and should 
not appear as though they had been 
made with a jackknife and a pot of 
glue. 

Your ability to minimize splicing evi¬ 
dences will denote your splicing tech¬ 
nique. The splicing of Kodachrome is 
the same as with other types of emul¬ 
sion. However, it is necessary to remove 
more layers of emulsion. Be careful not 
to frill the edge of the emulsion where 
the scraping has been done, as this will 
allow light to leak past the edges of the 
cuts. 

Before projecting your older reels of 
film, examine the splices to check their 
strength, as a parted splice in the pro¬ 
jector invariably results in a burnt 
frame and torn perforations. 

If all elements of your pictures are 
made as perfect as possible, do not de¬ 
tract from these elements with poor pro¬ 
jection. Small things make for perfec¬ 
tion, but perfection is not a small thing. 


Such study reveals the relationship be¬ 
tween the wing action and the car¬ 
riage of the head, tail and feet. I have 
never found a better way to study rapid 
action for accuracy and naturalness in 
portrayal.” 

Many facts of unusual interest have 
been revealed in these pictures. Since 
Mr. Bishop knows exactly how many 



“Lake Erie Mallards ,” by Richard E. 
Bishop. Note the loiver bird jumping 
into the air without a long take-ofi y as 
Mr. Bishop describes. 


single frames are exposed in one second 
by the super-speed Filmo, he has but to 
count the number of frames in a given 
film of bird flight in order to calculate 
the number of wing beats per second. 

Those wild ducks you saw streaking 
across the sky early this spring were 
beating their wings at from seven to ten 
times a second! 

Mr. Bishop’s camera has also discov¬ 
ered that wild ducks do not always make 
perfect landings. He has one film in 
which a widgeon is shown losing its bal¬ 
ance in an air pocket and falling head¬ 
long into the water! Another picture 
shows a flock of yellowlegs blown off 
balance by a sudden gust of wind and 
flying on their backs! 


Van Leuven Returns from 
East with Prospects Good 

John F. Van Leuven of the Fonda 
Machinery Company, Los Angeles, has 
returned from his eastern trip. He made 
stops at Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, 
Boston, New York, Washington, and 
Dayton. He found marked interest in 
his 35mm. and 16mm. developing ma¬ 
chines, especially from those who are 
using them. Also he found inquiries 
strong, with several orders for submis¬ 
sion of bids. 

Mr. Van Leuven admits if prospects 
work out as indications lead him to 
think they may he will have a busy 
year ahead of him. “I am going to 
be all set for that possibility,” he de¬ 
clared. “You see, we have really been 
in business or manufacturing only a 
little over a year. Before that we were 
experimenting. Now, that is behind us 
and we are all ready to go. And the 
outlook is bright.” 


Los Angeles 8mm. Club 

The June meeting of the Los Angeles 
8mm. Club was held in the Bell & Howell 
Auditorium, Hollywood. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Vice-President Zeman, who turned the 
introduction of five new members to A1 
Leitch. The newly admitted members 
were A. W. Apel, Captain F. J. Kirschner, 
Elizabeth E. Earl, Frances Szalay and 
R. W. Felix. 

Due to the retirement of several of 
the members, new committee chairmen 
were selected. They were Lewis B. 
Reed, Shut-in Committee; Allen Smith, 
Social Committee, and Henry Huddleston, 
Projection Committee. 

The program of the evening was de¬ 
voted to the showing of pictures taken 
by the newly admitted members, as fol¬ 
lows: “Seven Days,” by A. W. Apel; 
“Fire Department Fire Drill,” by Cap¬ 
tain F. J. Kirschner; “Summer Holiday,” 
by Elizabeth E. Earl; “New York Fair 
and West Point,” by Frances Szalay. 

Additonal pictures shown were those 
taken by Dr. Loscher of the storm at 
Newport-Balboa and “Poland, Russia and 
England,” taken as the war broke out 
by Gordon G. Clark, 8mm. world traveler. 

LEO CALOIA, Secy. 


ARTIST USES MOVIES TO 
STUDY FORM OF BIRDS 
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Reprinted from Journal of Society of Motion Picture Engineers 


.Effect of Aeration on Photographic 



Communication No. 672 from the Kodak Research Laboratories 

Part II 


W HEN hydroquinone is oxidized in 
a developer by air, the solution 
becomes more alkaline, but, 
when it is oxidized by virtue of perform¬ 
ing- useful photographic work, the solu¬ 
tion becomes less alkaline as the hydro¬ 
quinone is depleted. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to as¬ 
sume that the seasoned developer con¬ 
tained a small quantity of sodium bi¬ 
carbonate which did not materially 
change the alkalinity of the solution, but 
was capable of reacting with its equiva¬ 
lent amount of sodium hydroxide formed 
during oxidation. 

The equivalent of sodium carbonate 
resulting from the reaction would there¬ 
fore not increase the alkalinity as much 
as an equivalent quantity of sodium 
hydroxide. 

During aeration, therefore, the alka¬ 
linity of a seasoned developer contain¬ 
ing hydroquinone would show only a 
slight initial increase until all of the 
sodium bicarbonate formed during sea¬ 
soning had reacted with its equivalent of 
sodium hydroxide. 

After this reaction, the sodium hy¬ 
droxide formed by further aeration 
would cause a material increase in the 
alkalinity of the solution. This would 
explain why the alkalinity of a sea¬ 
soned developer does not increase at the 
same rate as that of an unseasoned de¬ 
veloper during aeration. 


With the seasoned developer, the 
change in density observed from tests 
during the first 30 minutes was much 
less pronounced than with the unsea¬ 
soned developer. It is known that small 
amounts of oxidized developer, when 
added to a fresh developer, produce anti¬ 
fogging and slight desensitizing effects. 
This may account for the rapid depres¬ 
sion in density during the first 30 min¬ 
utes of treatment using the fresh de¬ 
veloper. 

A Modified D-16 Developer 

Because of the recognized protective 
action of sodium sulfite in retarding the 
oxidation of organic developing agents, 
it was thought that a higher sulfite con¬ 
tent might provide a considerable re¬ 
tarding effect during aeration. 

Therefore, the D-16 developer con¬ 
taining double the recommended quan¬ 
tity of sodium sulfite was prepared and 
tested. From the results shown in Fig¬ 
ure 1, it will be seen that the increased 
quantity of sodium sulfite produced the 
following effects: 


Figure 1—Effect of prolonged aeration 
on an elon-hydro-quinone developer 
(Formula D-16). 

Figure 2—Effect of aeration of a borax- 
type of negative developer (Forntnula 
D-76). 


1. The effective emulsion speed was 
increased slightly. 

2. The change in density values with 
aeration closely paralleled those with 
the unmodified exhausted developer. 

3. The pH of the solution was main¬ 
tained at a relatively constant value. 

4. No increase in fog was observed. 

From these tests, therefore, it is ap¬ 
parent that a positive type of developer 
containing considerably more than the 
normal quantity of sulfite would be some¬ 
what more satisfactory if the developer 
is to be agitated by means of air. 

Results Obtained with a Borax Type of 
Negative Developer (D-76). 

Data relating to fresh and partially 
exhausted developers of this type are 
shown in Figure 2. The curves indicate 
that changes occurred immediately after 
subjecting the developer to aeration and 
that there was no great difference in 
behavior between fresh and partially ex¬ 
hausted solutions. 

Values for gamma and density showed 
a progressive increase and, after 20 
hours of continuous agitation, gamma 
values were increased approximately 25 
percent and the density values for equal 
exposures increased approximately 40 
percent. 

This differential gain in density and 
gamma produced a 10 percent increase 
in speed during the first hour of aeration. 
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Fog values increased only slightly, 
changing from 0.10 to 0.16 for the 20 
hour test. 

The alkalinity of the solutions in¬ 
creased uniformly from a pH value of 
8.6 to 9.2. These observations were 
identical for fresh and seasoned devel¬ 
opers. The increase shown in developer 
activity may be attributed to this in¬ 
crease in alkalinity which, undoubtedly, 
proceeded at such a rate as to more 
than offset the reduction in concentra¬ 
tion of the active developing agents. 

There was no appreciable difference 
in the shape of the H. & D. character¬ 
istic curves when comparisons were made 
at constant gamma with fresh developer 
and with developer which had been sub¬ 
jected to aeration. 

Results Obtained with the Borax-Boric 
Acid Negative Developer (Formula 
D-76d). 

Considering the results obtained with 
a borax developer, it was thought that 
the borax-boric acid developer devised 
by Carlton and Crabtree- might suffer 
less change on aeration because of the 
tendency of the solution to retain a con¬ 
stant pH value, and data with such a 
developer are given in Figure 3. 

The curves indicate that the boric 
acid stabilized the solution slightly, but 
had no pronounced effect until after 
several hours of aeration. The changes 
in gamma and density for fresh and 
seasoned developers were essentially 
similar to those obtained with the regu¬ 
lar borax developer up to a period of 
ten hours. 

The initial change in pH was less 
abrupt than with the plain borax de¬ 
veloper and, after ten hours, the tend¬ 
ency was to remain constant. 

The alkalinity of the developer did 
not increase at the same rate as in the 
case of the borax developer without 
boric acid, due to the fact that the 
borax-boric acid combination has a de¬ 
cidedly greater buffer action than borax 
alone for the range of developer alka¬ 
linity under consideration. 

Also, the relative increase in alka¬ 
linity of either of the borax types of 
developer was much less than in the 


Figure S—Effect of aeration of a borax- 
boric acid negative developer (Formula 
D-76d). 

Figure U—Effect of aeration of an elon- 
borax developer containing a desensi¬ 
tizer (Fotmiula D-89). 


case of the carbonate developer which 
is accounted for by the fact that a com¬ 
bination of borax and boric acid or borax 
alone has a relatively greater buffering 
effect than sodium carbonate. 

Results Obtained with an Elon-Borax 
Developer Containing a Desensitizer 
(Formula D-89). 

This developer was of the borax type 
but contained pinakryptol green as a 
desensitizer and no hydroquinone. From 
Figure 4 it will be seen that this de¬ 
veloper behaves somewhat differently 
than the other types of borax developers. 

The pH value of the solution remained 
constant at a value of 8.8 throughout 
the tests, which would substantiate the 
previous deductions that it is the hydro¬ 
quinone constituent of a developer which 
reacts to give increased alkalinity. 

The data show that for a fresh devel¬ 
oper, the gamma and density values de¬ 
creased continuously from the start in 
contrast to the negative types of borax 
developers already discussed containing 
hydroquinone, in which case the density 
and gamma values increased during the 
initial stages of aeration. 

With the seasoned developer, the gen¬ 
eral effects obtained were similar but 
more pronounced than with the fresh 
solution. 

Fresh and Seasoned Elon-Borax Devel¬ 
opers Without Pinakryptol Green. 

Because of the marked difference in 
behavior between developer D-89 and the 
previous borax developers, it was thought 
that the desensitizer might have some 
catalytic effect upon the rate of oxida¬ 
tion of elon. A solution was prepared, 
therefore, which contained no desensi¬ 
tizer. 

The fresh developer gave practically 
no change in gamma or density, while 
the seasoned developer produced a 


marked falling off in gamma and density 
values, the results obtained being almost 
identical with those from a fresh de¬ 
veloper containing pinakryptol green. 

From these results it appeared prob¬ 
able that both pinakryptol green and 
colloidal silver which is formed during 
exhaustion of developers with a high 
sulfite content catalyzed the oxidation of 
elon. 

Results Obtained with Developers of the 
MQ Series. 

It is evident from the preceding ex¬ 
periments that hydroquinone and elon 
behave very differently with respect to 
oxidation when compounded in develop¬ 
ing solutions. To further check these 
observed differences, it was thought de¬ 
sirable to test developers having widely 
differing elon to hydroquinone ratios, the 
other constituents remaining constant. 
Several members of the MQ series 20 of 
developers were therefore tested. 

The results of tests with developers 
MQ-O, MQ-50, and MQ-100 are shown 
in Figure 5. The developer MQ-0 con¬ 
tained hydroquinone (5 grams per liter) 
and no elon, MQ-50 contained equal 
quantities of elon and hydroquinone (2.5 
grams of each per liter), and MQ-100 
contained elon (5 grams per liter) and 
no hydroquinone. 

All of the developers contained identi¬ 
cal quantities of sodium sulfite (75 grams 
per liter), sodium carbonate (25 grams 
per liter), and potassium bromide (1.5 
grams per liter). 

With the MQ-100 developer, gamma 
and density values did not change as 
the aeration was prolonged, and the alka¬ 
linity remained constant. These results 
confirm previous observations with the 
borax developer (D-89), and it was con¬ 
cluded that elon in the presence of sul¬ 
fite in alkaline solution was relatively 
stable toward oxidation provided no 
catalysts such as colloidal silver or 
pinakryptol green were present. 

The data from the tests with MQ-0 
also confirmed the previous observations 
that hydroquinone was very susceptible 
to oxidation in the presence of alkaline 
sulfite solutions and reacted in a manner 
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as to increase the alkalinity of the so¬ 
lution. 

The data with MQ-0 were similar to 
those obtained with D-16 as would be 
expected, since the hydroquinone-elon 
ratio of D-16 is relatively high. 

The results showed that the drop in 
density and gamma values with aeration 
was greatest with MQ-0 and least with 
MQ-100. Likewise, the alkalinity in¬ 
crease for MQ-50 was intermediate be¬ 
tween that for MQ-0 and MQ-100. 

Tests with Miscellaneous Developers. 

Tests with caustic, borax-caustic, and 
borax-carbonate types of developers 
showed that the susceptibility to oxida¬ 
tion of developers containing equivalent 
elon-hydroquinone ratios, with equal 
quantities of sodium sulfite, was depend¬ 
ent largely upon the developer alkalinity 
and not upon the specific alkali em¬ 
ployed. 

It is true that developers may have 
equal oxidation susceptibilities, although 
their rates of oxidation may be differ¬ 
ent. This is illustrated by the results 
obtained with a caustic and a carbonate 
developer containing equal quantities of 
sodium sulfite and equal hydroquinone- 
elon ratios. The alkalinity of the solu¬ 
tions was adjusted by varying the 
quantity of alkali so as to give equal 
pH values. 

On aeration, both solutions commenced 
to oxidize at about the same time but, 
as the aeration was continued, the de¬ 
veloper containing the caustic oxidized 
at a greater rate than that containing 
carbonate. 

By measurement it was found that 
the alkalinity after aeration was great¬ 
est for equal degrees of aeration in 
the case of the caustic developer, and 
this may be explained by the buffering 
action of the sodium carbonate which 
tends to maintain a constant pH value 
as caustic is added as a result of oxida¬ 
tion of the hydroquinone. 

The difference in behavior between 
two developers of the same formula 
DK-40 compounded with (a) Kodalk and 
(b) an equivalent quantity of carbonate 
is shown in Figue 6. Although the 


values for the fresh developers were 
equal, it is seen that the pH of the car¬ 
bonate solution (7.5 grams per liter) 
increased at a greater rate than that 
of the corresponding Kodalk developer 
(20 grams per liter) due, undoubtedly, 
to the greater buffering action of the 
Kodalk. The gamma values also dimin¬ 
ished at a greater rate with the car¬ 
bonate developer, due to the greater rate^ 
of oxidation at the higher pH value. 

With the exhausted developers, the 
change in rate of photographic activity 
was somewhat greater than with the 
fresh developers, confirming the data in 
Figures 1 and 2. 

In the above test, the developer was 
aerated by rotating a small reel in a 
trough containing the developer at a 
rate of 30 revolutions per minute. The 
reel was wrapped with a sheet of Koda- 
loid so as to create a greater surface 
for aeration. 

From the above data it may be con¬ 
sidered that for equal pH values of the 
original developer, for a minimum 
change in photographic effect with aera¬ 
tion, the various alkalies are to be pre¬ 
ferred in the order of their buffering 
ability, namely (a) borax and Kodalk, 
(b) carbonate, and (c) caustic soda. 

Effect of Sodium Sulfite Concentration 
on the Relative Oxidation Rates of Elon 
and Hydroquinone. 

In order to determine the change in 
rate of oxidation of elon and hydro¬ 
quinone in combination with varying 
concentrations of sodium sulfite, various 
developers were compounded according 
to the following formula: 

Developing agent—5.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite (desiccated)—Varying 
concentrations 


Figure 5—Effect of aeration of de¬ 
velopers containing various proportions 
of elon and hydroquinone. 

Figure 6—Showing the difference in be¬ 
havior between two developers of the 
same formula , DK-UO compounded with 
(a) Kodalk, and (b) an equivalent quan¬ 
tity of sodium carbonate. 


Sodium carbonate (desiccated)—25.0 
grams 

Potassium bromide—1.5 grams 

The end point of the aeration test was 
taken as the time required to render the 
solution incapable of developing an im¬ 
age density for a given exposure on 
positive film, when developing for 15 
minutes at 65 degrees F. From Figure 
7 it is seen that elon was protected 
by sodium sulfide to a much greater 
degree than hydroquinone. The results 
with mixtures of elon and hydroquinone 
seem to indicate that the rate of oxida-' 
tion of elon is somewhat accelerated 
by the oxidation products of hydro¬ 
quinone, especially at low sulfite con¬ 
centrations. 

Effect of Temperature on Rate of 
Developer Oxidation. 

Tests with Formula D-16 indicated 
that a change in temperature from 65 
to 95 degrees F. had only a slight ef¬ 
fect on the rate of oxidation. 

[To be Continued] 
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PUTTING 




INTO 

CAMERA 


By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C 


F OR at least three or four decades 
the “slating” of scenes has been an 
integral part of motion picture pro¬ 
duction. At the last moment before the 
filming of a scene begins, an assistant 
cameraman steps into the scene to hold 
before the lens a slate or numbered chart 
which is photographed on a few feet of 
film to identify the scene that follows. 

Today, this operation in its traditional 
form seems to be passing into the dis¬ 
card, for two of the industry’s largest 
studios—Paramount and Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury-Fox—have independently developed 
camera accessories with which slating is 
accomplished semi-automatically as the 


camera is brought up to operating speed 
for the take. 

In each case the slater is an attach¬ 
ment fitted to the iris rods of the camera 
and including a miniature slate, a suit¬ 
able supplementary lens to bring the 
slate into focus and a self-contained 
light source to illuminate it for the 
exposure. Both devices are being 
patented. 

In both devices the scene is slated by 
the assistant cameraman, who as the 
camera starts moves a convenient lever 
which swings the slater into position be¬ 
fore the lens and automatically turns on 
its illuminant. 


When the camera reaches operating 
speed, the lever is released, the slater 
drops out of the way and the scene is 
photographed in the usual manner. 

Saves Time and Money 

The advantages of such a device will 
be obvious. While the actual film foot¬ 
age saved by use of these built-in slaters 
is regarded by their designers as more 
or less a secondary consideration, com¬ 
bining the slate footage with that inev¬ 
itably exposed in bringing the camera 
up to operating speed can none the less 
effect really worthwhile economies. 

The average feature production will 
have from 400 to 600 or more scenes 
and set-ups which will require slating. 
For a conservative average figure, let us 
assume that the average feature will re¬ 
quire the slating of 500 scenes. 

Let us further assume that an aver¬ 
age of four “takes” of each scene may 
be expected, and that an average of 5 
feet of film will be used to record each 
slating by conventional methods. Elim¬ 
inating the slate footage thus used 
would therefore result in the saving of 
10,000 feet of negative film for that pro¬ 
duction alone. 

Estimating the average major studio’s 
annual output at 50 feature productions 
per year, a saving of 10,000 feet of nega¬ 
tive on each production would result in 
a total saving of some 500,000 feet of 
negative per year in that studio. 

These figures appear to be quite con¬ 
servative, for while some productions 
may require fewer than the 500 slated 
scenes mentioned, others may require 
considerably more. In addition, as is 
well known, certain types of action, or 
certain players or directors may vastly 
increase the modest average of four 
takes per scene cited. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
it may be safely held that the use of 
such slaters could well effect the saving 
of considerably more than the half-mil¬ 
lion feet of film estimated in the average 
large studio’s annual production. 

These savings would naturally be ex¬ 
tended to include negative developing 
costs and, in a considerably lesser meas¬ 
ure, since but one or two takes of each 
scene will usually be printed, the ex¬ 
penses of positive filmstock, printing and 
processing for daily rushes, as well. 

Convenience on Set 

According to the users of these slafers, 
however, an even more significant ad¬ 
vantage of their use is the saving of 
time and confusion on the set they effect. 
On even the ordinary low budget short 
schedule production the overhead mounts 
up at the rate of several thousand dol¬ 
lars an hour, and on the more expensive 
“super-A” films production costs may 
reach several hundred dollars per minute. 

In either case, the saving of several 
minutes per scene through eliminating 
the usual delay for slating can effect 


Twentieth Centin'y-Fox slate attachment 
for camera . 























useful economies during a feature’s 
shooting period. 

Closely allied to this, and of even 
greater importance in the long run is 
the elimination of the confusion ordi¬ 
narily caused by the assistant’s last- 
minute intrusion with the slate. 

The psychological effect on a player— 
temperamental or otherwise—preparing 
for a difficult emotional or dramatic 
scene, of having a slate unceremoniously 
shoved before one’s face, can readily be 
imagined. 

Users of these new slaters agree that 
eliminating this source of distraction can 
and does result in fewer takes and better 
performances. 

Legibility Better 

A further practical advantage is also 
obvious. This is the greater legibility 
of these automatically slated scenes. Al¬ 
though conventional slates are used for 
the purpose of identifying scenes, it can¬ 
not at all times be said that they are 
always easily readable, either on the 
screen, in projecting the rushes, or in 
the cutting-room, segregating the scenes 
on rewinds or moviola. 

All too often the image of the slate on 
the film is too small, or the slate care¬ 
lessly held or inadequately illuminated, 
to be read easily. 

Both of the slaters now in use, on the 
other hand, provide legible, full-screen 
images of the slate, always uniformly 
illuminated. Slates so produced are, in 
effect, identifying subtitles which can be 
easily read. 

As Photographic Supervisor Clark of 
Twentieth Century-Fox puts it, “It is a 
pleasure to look at the rushes when 
they’re slated this way. You see a full¬ 
screen slate. Then it swings out of the 
picture and the scene carries on imme¬ 
diately. You don’t have to guess what 
the slate said, and there’s nothing to dis¬ 
tract your attention from the scene that 
follows.” 

Paramount’s Design 

The Paramount Studio has two of these 
slaters, built as experimental models, now 
in service, and some fifteen additional 
slaters are being built, to be applied to 
all the studio’s cameras. One of the chief 
problems involved in the design of this 
slater has been the requirement of inter¬ 
changeability between all of the several 
types of camera used by this studio’s 
various departments. 

These include standard and NC 
Mitchells on normal production, and Bell 
& Howells in the two special-process de¬ 
partments. The slater has also been de¬ 
signed to be applicable to the newer 
BNC type Mitchell cameras, as well. 

The Paramount Slater is fitted to 
the camera’s iris-rods, and is usually 
mounted outside of the soundproofing 
blimp. The unit itself is roughly L- 
shaped. When raised into operating posi¬ 
tion, the shorter arm of the “L” is swung 
into place in front of the lens. 

Here a single supplementary lens is 
placed. In front of this supplementary 
lens is a mirror, mounted at an angle 


of approximately 45 degrees below hori¬ 
zontal. Directly below this mirror is a 
second single supplementary lens, and 
below this, the slate, which is 8 inches 
from the camera’s lens. 

The supplementary optical system is 
set to bring the slate into sharp focus 
when the camera-lens is focused at 8 
feet. This, it has been found, is the 
average focal setting most frequently 
used. For other settings, there is suffi¬ 
cient depth of field to give an adequately 
sharp image of the slate regardless of 
the focal setting of the camera lens. 

The slater has been calculated to work 
with all lenses of the foci commonly 
used, from a 24mm. to a 75mm. 

Illumination is provided by four low- 
voltage flashlight globes, arranged one 
at each corner of the slate. These are 
automatically turned on as the slater is 
raised into position, and turned off as it 
is lowered. These lamps are wired in 
parallel, so that if one burns out unex¬ 
pectedly, the other three still operate. 

Power for illumination is provided by 
a set of ordinary flashlight batteries con¬ 
tained in a small metal case inside the 
blimp. Battery power was chosen because 
of greater convenience in location work, 
and because diverting current from the 
power supply of the camera motor when 
under its starting load would tend to 
prolong the acceleration period unneces¬ 
sarily. 

A rheostat and indicator are provided 
by which the illumination may be main¬ 
tained at any desired strength. By 
slightly overrunning the light globes, 
using voltage higher than that for which 
the globes are designed, increased illumi- 


William Mellor , A.S.C., at left , and his 
crew , were the fii'st to use Paramount"s 
slater , as shown here. Photo by Malcolm 
Bullock. 



nation for exterior scenes is obtained. 
Since 1000-hour globes are used this 
does not unduly shorten their burning 
life. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Slater 

The slater used at Twentieth Century- 
Fox is in many ways similar, though 
the two designs were evolved independ¬ 
ently. Since the device was designed 
for use with the non-blimped Twentieth 
Century camera some of the complica¬ 
tions of a device intended for use with 
blimps can be eliminated. 

A simple metal casting supports the 
device on the camera’s iris-rods. The 
lower end of this casting terminates in 
an operating handle, while the slater as¬ 
sembly is carried on the other end. 

The device is tubular, and utilizes a 
simple optical system without a mirror. 
The supplementary lens is designed to 
correct the focus of the camera lens, 
when focused at infinity, to give a sharp 
image of the slate. 

Thus in use, the camera lens is brought 
to infinity focus, the slater swung up 
into place, and as this is dropped, the 
camera lens is reset to the required focus 
for the scene. 

A single, 8-volt globe is used, mounted 
directly above the slate. This is powered 
from the camera motor’s power supply, 
through a small, step-down transformer. 
An automatic switch turns the lights on 
and off as requisite. 

For normal interior scenes a remov¬ 
able diffuser is interposed between this 
lamp and the slate, to reduce the illumi¬ 
nation to the correct level to produce 
an exposure density uniform with that 
of normal interior scenes. For exterior 
scenes this diffuser is removed. 

Slaters Small 

In both devices the slate itself is small 
—approximately the size of a pocket 
matchbook—and the necessary figures 
and letters to produce the production 
data—scene and take numbers, etc.—are 
on the edges of rotatable discs or wheels 
similar to those in the mileage counter 
of an automobile speedometer or a 
“jump” clock. 

The photographic and production ex¬ 
ecutives of both studios are enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of this newest ac¬ 
cessory. The Paramount executives main¬ 
tain a conservative silence, however, 
when pressed for statements concerning 
the actual economies possible with the 
new device in use throughout the studio. 

Twentieth Century’s Supervisor of 
Photography Dan B. Clark, A.S.C., how¬ 
ever, is authority for the statement that 
he estimates that when the device is in 
use on all of the studio’s cameras it 
should, through savings in film, labora¬ 
tory charges, time and confusion, effect 
economies in excess of $25,000 a year. 

If experience verifies this estimate, 
these two enterprising studios have in¬ 
deed brought the industry an accessory 
which is not only an obvious convenience, 
but one which can be a potent factor in 
today’s search for technical economies 
wherewith to counter-attack today’s new 
and distressing economic problems. 
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ST. PAUL MEN PROUD OF 
WOMAN WHO WINS FIRST 


T HE first woman to join the St. 
Paul Amateur Movie Makers’ club 
turned the tables on a bunch of 
overbearing male members, and with the 
glint of satisfaction in her eyes she ac¬ 
cepted the L. L. Hannon trophy for the 
best picture of the year in the first an¬ 
nual contest of the Minnesota club. 

The trophy, a dull silver camera 
mounted on a pedestal, was given to 
Mrs. O. N. Olson to hold for a year for 
her picture, “Vacation 1939.” 

Lloyd Oliver placed second with a 
monochrome, “The Rural Mail Carrier.” 
L. L. Harmon was third with an 8mm. 
color picture, “Christmas at the Har¬ 
mons,” and John Stees and Kenneth 
Hezzelwood received honorable mention. 

The awards were made at the annual 
banquet of the club, Tuesday, June 4, 
but not without protest from other com¬ 
petitors, who charged, in a complaint 
served by two city police officers, that 
Harmon had used his influence as the 
donor of the trophy to have his own film 
receive at least third place. 

The matter was hushed up, however, 
by E. E. Bauman, club president, who 
shifted the prizes and gave Harmon a 
book entitled, “How to make good 
movies,” thereby preserving Harmon-y 
among the club members. 

Walter Cayman, secretary-treasurer, 
announced that in spite of the “sore¬ 
heads” who submitted to a woman win¬ 
ning this contest, the contest will be 
held again next year. 


Eighteen completely titled films, 
many with musical accompaniment, 
were entered in the 1940 contest. 

When all is said and done, neverthe¬ 
less, the male members of the St. Paul 



Lacey Harmon , donor of the first place 
trophy, presents it to Mrs . O. N. Olson, 
winner in the St. Paul Amateur Movie 
Makers' 19UO contest. 

Club are feeling plenty tickled over 
Mrs. Olson’s feat in winning first in a 
big field. They are wondering if there 
is any other club which can make a 
similar showing. 

The club holds a program meeting 
once a month, and another meeting is 
held each month which is reserved for 
discussion of moviemaking by the 
members. 


Bell <£ Howell Designs Two 
Shifts in Projection Plans 

From Bell & Howell comes the an¬ 
nouncement of two sweeping changes in 
Filmosound design, developments said 
to be the most revolutionary advances 
in projector design in some time. B&H 
claims to have devised sprockets and 
guards of such types that the film can¬ 
not be threaded incorrectly, and a new 
take-up mechanism which winds the pro¬ 
jected film with constantly correct ten¬ 


sion regardless of the reel size or film 
load. 

As the Filmosound is threaded, the 
new “Safe-Lock” sprocket guards, which 
are standard equipment on all models, 
guide the film to its proper position on 
the sprocket. The spring-mounted guard 
is snapped open and immediately closed, 
and the film is threaded, locked safely 
in place. 

Furthermore, the new guards extend 
over the outer edge of the film. This 
construction, it is claimed, prevents de¬ 



fective film, or splices incorrectly made, 
from jumping the sprocket. In addi¬ 
tion, the new sprockets are made of 
especially hardened steel, which reduce 
wear almost to the vanishing point. 


Sound Recording Technical 
Men Sought by Washington 

The United States Civil Service Com¬ 
mission has announced an examination 
to fill sound recording technician posi¬ 
tions in the Signal Service at Large, 
War Department. The salary is $2600 
a year, less a retirement deduction of 
3 V 2 percent. 

Applications must be filed with the 
commission’s Washington office not later 
than July 22 if received from States 
east of Colorado, and not later than 
July 25, 1940, if received from Colorado 
and States westward. 

Applicants must have had 5 years of 
experience with variable-area sound-film 
recording, which must have included ex¬ 
perience in actual recording and re¬ 
recording, and in design, installation, 
maintenance, or testing of the equip¬ 
ment used for such recording. 

Full information as to the require¬ 
ments for the examination, and the ap¬ 
propriate application forms, may be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary of the Board 
of United States Civil Service Exam¬ 
iners, at any first or second class post 
office, or from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington. 


Newburgh Amateur Cinema 
Club Holds Annual Dinner 

The Newburgh (N. Y.) News of a re¬ 
cent date, tells the story of the an¬ 
nual dinner on the evening before at the 
Palatine Hotel of the Newffiurgh Ama¬ 
teur Cinema Club. Fifty-seven persons 
were present, including guests from as 
far as Malone. The feature of the even¬ 
ing was the address of Duncan Mc- 
Dougald Little of New York, conductor 
of the annual international show of ama¬ 
teur motion pictures, on “Motion Pic¬ 
ture as a Hobby.” 

Three films were shown to the diners. 
They were “Below Zero,” photographed 
by Mr. Little, one of the ten selected 
for the eleventh Annual International; 
“Behind the Bottle,” by William R. 
Hutchinson, president of the club, and 
“Parade in October,” by Dr. William F. 
Small, past president. 

“Behind the Bottle” was recently re¬ 
viewed in this magazine. President 
Hutchinson was master of ceremonies. 
Sound effects for projection were by 
Frank Seymour. Projectionists were Mr. 
Hutchinson and Edwin C. Seaman. 


Left to right, film approximately in 
place on new safe-lock sprocket; guard 
snapped open , film seated correctly on 
sprocket teeth; guard closed , for pro¬ 
jection. 
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P ANTAGES THEATRE, Hollywood, 
was crowded the night of June 20 
to attend a demonstration by the 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., in 
stereophonies, or stereophonic recordings. 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories coop¬ 
erated with the company and the Acad¬ 
emy sponsored the gathering. 

The following description from the 
company will be welcomed by those who 
want to hear more about the compara¬ 
tively new departure in sound recording: 

“The objective of research and devel¬ 
opments engineers has been to reach the 
point where symphonic and orchestral 
music heard over the radio or theatre 
sound picture systems gives the listener 
an effect substantially similar to that 
received by one listening to the original 
musical composition in an auditorium. 

Reproduce Extremes 

“A full symphony orchestra utilizes 
air vibrations at nearly all the frequen¬ 
cies the ear can hear—and it uses vol¬ 
umes of sound from about the lowest 
that can be heard in an auditorium to 
volumes one million times greater. The 
frequency range of such an orchestra 
runs from approximately 40 cycles per 
second to 14,000; and the volume from 
about 30 decibels above the threshold 
of hearing to 110. 

“In contrast, existing radio and sound 
picture systems, including reproducing 
sets, are usually confined to frequency 
ranges of 5000 to 8000 cycles (which 
loses quality of many low and high 
tones thereby); and volume ranges from 
35 to 50 decibels. 

“Stereophonic sound recording and re¬ 
production, as developed and perfected 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories, pro¬ 
vides an increase of both frequency and 
volume ranges to record and reproduce 
the lowest and highest tones of a sym¬ 
phony orchestra. 

“In accomplishing marked improve¬ 


ment in sound quality and range, the 
stereophonic system uses four separate 
sound tracks or channels, instead of the 
single one used for radio and sound 
picture rendition. Music or other sounds 
are picked up by three microphones 
spaced across the front of the stage in 
the recording—and for reproduction three 
loudspeakers are equally spaced across 
the stage in corresponding positions to 
the original microphones. 

“Each loudspeaker (or horn) repro¬ 
duces the sound which had been picked 
up by its corresponding microphone. 
This procedure allows for extremely 
faithful stereophonic or third-dimensional 
effect in sound presentation to the listen¬ 
ing audience. The fourth channel on the 
sound track is for volume control of the 
three others. 

“After the recording has been made 
by the stereophonic method, the orches¬ 
tra conductor is enabled to enhance the 
composition during rerecording so as to 
control the volume of various instrument 
sections of the orchestra and achieve a 
faithful reproduction of the effect he de¬ 
sired, which effect could not be obtained 
in the original rendition of the compo¬ 
sition. 

Quality Entertainment 

The entertainment provided for the 
packed house was of the highest quality. 
Three human voices were heard on the 
platform—at the beginning of the per¬ 
formance—and from that time on until 
the lights were out no human voice 
was heard “between you and me.” But 
there were voices—as light as zephyrs, 
as loud as—well, nothing that lived 
could approach that voice in volume. 

The three voices were those of Walter 
Wanger, president of the Academy; T. K. 
Stevenson, president Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., and Harvey Fletcher, di¬ 
rector of physical research, Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories (Recording). Messrs. 
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Stevenson and Fletcher had made the 
trip west from New York for the occa¬ 
sion. 

In stereophonies there is such a thing 
as “enhancing.” That means the voice 
is lifted out of itself. It is magnified. 
Four of the ten sequences of the pro¬ 
gram were unenhanced—they were as 
they were uttered. They were worthy 
of all praise. 

Six of the ten were enhanced. They 
were, from the orchestra division, A 
Night on Bald Mountain (Moussorgsky) 
and Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(Strauss); chorus, Tabernacle Choir of 
Salt Lake City, Hear My Supplication 
(Archanghelsky) and Come, Come, Ye 
Saints (Clayton); orchestra (Philadel¬ 
phia), Dr. Stokowski, Pictures in an Ex¬ 
hibition, The Hut on Fowls’ Legs, The 
Great Gate of Kiev, Moussorgsky; ora¬ 
torio, Tabernacle Choir, with Harold 
Bennett, soloist, Mendelssohn; organ, 
played and enhanced by Alexander 
Schreiner, prelude in D Major, Bach; 
orchestra, Dr. Stokowski, excerpts from 
Gotterdammerung, Wagner. 

The four unenhanced were: Drama, 
The Emperor Jones, Scene II, played by 
Paul Robeson, O’Neill; organ, Frank W. 
Asper, organist, allegro from Sixth Or¬ 
gan Symphony, Widor; orchestra, Dr. 
Stokowski, Moonlight, Debussy; drama, 
scene from Cyrano de Bergerac—‘Walter 
Armitage and James Sullivan, through 
courtesy Walter Hampden—Act I, The 
Duel Scene, Rostand. 

Undeniably the engineers of the Bell 
Laboratories and those associated with 
them have demonstrated their ability to 
increase the volume of recorded sound. 
The point to which they have enhanced 
it well may be described as the safety 
point. If it is enhanced further or per¬ 
mitted to remain at the present point 
then it should be demonstrated before 
a selected audience or there may be 
danger to individuals. 

What to Do 

Marvelous as was the program, en¬ 
hanced as well as unenhanced, the pro¬ 
portion of the audience who would be 
moved to attend a similar concert and 
face a parallel ordeal even once would 
be found perhaps reduced. 

Stevenson, Erpi president, in a state¬ 
ment in these pages suggests it is not 
known how, where or when we may 
look for the motion picture industry 
to take advantage of the improvements 
inherent in stereophonic recording and 
reproduction. One answer to that is 
indicated. And that answer may bring 
into being a new division of the motion 
picture industry. 

There are a great many churches of 
reasonable dimensions in this country 
alone. Many of those churches may be 
filled several times a season for pur¬ 
poses of oratorios or concerts or com¬ 
binations of concerts and dramatic en¬ 
tertainments. To their screens may be 
brought the finest organizations in the 
land. The entertainment easily may ex¬ 
ceed in quality that which might be 
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supplied by the originals—by reason of 
the stereophonies. 

To produce entertainment of stereo¬ 
phonic description may require equip¬ 
ment of a different or perhaps more 
expensive type, but time and research 
will overcome that. The cost of record¬ 
ing an instrumental or vocal concert or 
both forms is negligible in comparison 
with a dramatic picture. 

Of course, it would take some busi¬ 
ness away from the theatres. That is, 
it would if the exhibitors permitted the 
innovation to slip from their grasp. To 
be sure, it would give their customers a 
change in program, and once a month 
or so they might like it. 

To produce entertainment of stereo¬ 
phonic description may require equip¬ 
ment of a different or perhaps more 


R EPRESENTING an entirely new 
conception of modern camera de¬ 
sign, two new Agfa models, the 
Chief and Pioneer, have just been an¬ 
nounced by Agfa Ansco and are now 
being supplied in two popular sizes. 
These new Agfa cameras mark one of 
the most radical developments made in 
the design and construction of low-price 
cameras in many years. 

The unusual treatment employed is the 
work of Henry Dreyfuss, one of Amer¬ 
ica’s foremost industrial designers, who 
collaborated with Agfa Ansco in the 
planning of the cameras. The intro¬ 
duction sets a new standard for unusual 
compactness, style and picture-taking 
versatility in the low-price field, for both 
incorporate features that have previously 
been seen only on cameras of much 
higher price. 

Both embody the same type of rugged, 
steel-frame construction which, with 
their lens turret design, has enabled the 
cameras to be built with remarkable com¬ 
pactness—an advantage that makes 
them more comfortable to hold and use, 
more convenient to carry than larger 
models. In spite of this compactness, 
both cameras take eight full-size pictures 
—2 % by S X A inches in the PB20 models; 
2 Y 2 by 4 X A inches in the PD 16 models. 

One notable mechanical feature is a 
built-in, synchronizing mechanism that 
makes the cameras immediately usable 
at any time for synchronized flash lamp 
exposures. Lamps are used with a 
quickly attachable flash unit which is 
available as an inexpensive accessory. 
The synchronizer does not interfere in 
any way with use of the camera for day¬ 
light exposures and requires no delicate 
adjustments for certain operation. 

Among other interesting features are 
a built-in shutter release button mounted 
on the top part of the camera body, and 
an optical, eye-level finder which con¬ 
tributes to more convenient camera oper¬ 
ation. A removable, all-metal cone for 


expensive type, but time and research 
will overcome that. The cost of record¬ 
ing an instrumental or vocal concert or 
both forms is negligible in comparison 
with a dramatic picture. 

That show at Pantages the other night 
was with a blind screen—a lifeless stage. 
There was no screen, as it was behind 
the curtain. The audience was inter¬ 
ested in the quality of what was heard, 
and only heard. It could see nothing. 

Change that setting. Show the Phil¬ 
adelphia Orchestra in action. Show Paul 
Robeson at the edge of the Great Forest, 
his empire tumbling around him. Show 
the Tabernacle Choir in its Cathedral 
loft. Show all the other features of 
that great concert and note the differ¬ 
ence. When Erpi used a blank screen it 
was holding out entertainment. 


easy film loading, hinged back, handy 
carrying strap and pebble-grained cover¬ 
ing of durable waterproof material are 
additional points of interest in construc¬ 
tion. 

Excellent picture-taking ability is as¬ 
sured by the high-quality lens and 
shutter equipment used on these cameras. 


The Pioneer provides an accurate rotary 
shutter giving bulb and instantaneous ex¬ 
posures and a fixed-focus lens. The 
Chief has similar shutter equipment and 
is fitted with a lens having a two-zone, 
helical focusing adjustment with a built- 
in yellow haze filter which is automatic¬ 
ally brought into position for pictures of 
landscapes and distant subjects. 

These cameras are entirely made in 
the United States and are obtainable at 
photographic dealers at the following 
prices: 

PB20 Size—Pioneer JN150, $2.65; 

Chief JN152, $3.45. 

PD16 Size—JN151, $2.95; JN153, $3.95. 

Flash unit (for either size Chief or 
Pioneer Camera), JN149, $1. 


Washington Society 

The Washington Society of Amateur 
Cinematographers held its June meeting 
in the Mount Pleasant Library, 16th and 
Lamont streets, N. W. 

The guest speaker was Roy Stryker, 
chief of the picture division of the Farm 
Security Administration. Mr. Stryker, 
formerly professor of Economics at 
Columbia University, is a well known 
authority on pictorial presentation. He 
spoke on future pictorial uses and their 
present application in showing the politi¬ 
cal, economic, industrial, agricultural and 
social changes taking place in the world 
to-day. 


Statement by T* Kb Stevenson f 

President of Electrical Research Products, Inc. 

W E do not know how, where, nor when we may look for the motion 
picture industry to take advantage of the improvements inherent 
in stereophonic recording and reproduction. Talking motion pictures 
were perfected as a by-product of telephone research by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in 1926. 

Since that time, out of these same laboratories, have come subsequent 
developments which, as rapidly as they could be applied to the art, from 
time to time have materially improved the technique of screen entertainment. 
In this way both the range and the quality of sound have been substantially 
increased. 

Now, as a result of continued research by this same group of engineers, 
we can record and reproduce sound to cover the entire range which the human 
ear can hear, and we can reproduce it stereophonicallv and raise it to any 
desired volume. It is for the motion picture industry to determine how 
rapidly they are justified in applying these new techniques commercially ta 
the picture business. 

This becomes a practical problem in entertainment—of appraising the 
public’s taste. We have demonstrated that it is perfectly possible to record 
and reproduce sound with a fidelity and with possibilities of enhancement 
hitherto unobtainable, but it remains with the motion picture industry to 
determine how dialogue and music recorded with such fidelity can be made 
commercially successful. 

I believe these changes will be gradual, both in studios and theatres, in 
their impact upon an industry which is always alive to the possibility of 
improvement; they will not cause any sudden revolution in the art as did 
the advent of sound fourteen years ago, but these disclosures are the most 
significant development in sound in the last decade and unmistakably point the 
way to continued progress in the recording and reproducing of sound either 
in connection with motion pictures, or possibly without pictures, as a separate 
medium for making the best music available to audiences throughout the 
country. 


AGFA ISSUES CAMERAS 
IN LOW-PRICED FIELD 
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In the line-up of six lenses are, left to right, the 76 mm. 
(3 inch) f/4.5, price $38.50; the 50 mm. (2 inch) f/l.6, 
price $80; the 114 mm. (A l /z inch) f/4.5, price $53.50; 
the 63 mm. (2*/2 inch) i/2.7, price $53.50; the 152 mm. 
(6 inch) f/4.5, price $78.50; and the 102 mm. (4 inch) 
i/2.7 lens, price $68.50. In the row of three units are 
the standard 25 mm. (1 inch) f/l.9, the accessory lens 
adapter for Magazine Cine-Kodak, price $6.50; and 
the 15 mm. i/2.7 focusing wide-angle lens, price $47.50. 


IjEAP over the crowd, over the side lines and into the 
heart of the action for thrilling close-ups . . . close in on 
camera-shy subjects from afar . . . don’t let distance defeat 
you; make an asset of it. 

With a Cine-Kodak telephoto or long-focus accessory 
lens, the scope of your movie making is importantly 
widened. For you have not only the “seven league boots" 
of cinematography; you have a lens of superb quality and 
workmanship. Your telephoto shots are clear, crisp, and 
beautiful as well as far-reaching. 

For the famous 16 mm. Cine-Kodaks—Magazine Cine- 
Kodak and Model K—there are six available long-focus 
lenses and a 15 mm. wide-angle lens. For Cine-Kodak 
Eight, Model 60, there's a 13 ^ 2 -inch telephoto. And for the 
Magazine Cine-Kodak Eight, there are five long-focus 
lenses, available as accessories. 

Select a Cine-Kodak accessory lens and begin your con¬ 
quest of a whole new world of movie-making opportunities. 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

You need the superior light reflective quality ol its* Da-Lite Glass- 
Headed surface to bring: out the true colors, sharp details and full 
brilliance of Kodachrome pictures. Because Kodachrome film is 
more dense than black and white it requires a screen that reflects 
uutre light. That is why Da-Lite, though making White and Silver 
screens, recommends its specially constructed glass -beaded surface 
for all average requirements. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
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part with great respect and unusual 
earnestness. The biographical aspect of 
the portrayal is made all the greater 
and of more importance by reason of the 
research which revealed to the script 
writers the intimate story of his life: 
in the writings which were incorporated 
into his sayings. 

The picture is worthy because of the 
attention it brings to one of its young 
players, Jimmy Lydon, who carried with 
remarkable conviction the title part. 
Jimmy is just a boy, the run of the 


mill—not overburdened with looks as the 
books go, but certainly a rugged straight¬ 
forward lad, who has the manner of 
speaking only the truth. 

Freddie Bartholomew is prominent in 
the cast. Josephine Hutchinson plays 
a retiring but most charming Mrs. Arn¬ 
old. Billy Halop is the chief heavy, or 
bully, and there are many of them. 
Polly Moran returns to the screen to 
say a joyous “Howdy” to long-time 
friends. 

Nicholas Musuraca, A.S.C., directed 
the photography, while Vernon L. Wal¬ 
ker, A.S.C., photographed the special ef¬ 
fects. Their work hardly can be entitled 


to greater praise, for the spectator was 
unconscious of the camera work so well 
did it fit the indicated requirements. 

• 

Death Valley 

No. 75 of the “Going Places” series 
of Universal is an interesting short. It 
is from the camera of Charles W. Her¬ 
bert, A.S.C., and shows the changes 
which have been wrought in the desert 
country in and around Death Valley 
during recent years. There are scenes 
of the most primitive and desolate yet 
fascinating landscape, of a hotel and a 
mansion created in spite of the same 
terrain and supplied with abundant 
water where in former years men died 
of thirst in that neighborhood. The pic¬ 
ture demonstrates to the amateur the 
manner in which the many scenes right 
under his hand may be capitalized not 
only for his own and his family’s enter¬ 
tainment, but for his friends and fellow- 
club members as well. 

Safari 

Paramount’s “Safari,” with Douglas 
Fairbanks and Madeleine Carroll, is an 
interesting picture. You may include 
another couple persons in the cast and 
have pretty nearly the whole show. In 
all truth a short cast, other things being 
equal, enhances the interest. Lynn Over¬ 
man as the Scotch trader with a thick 
brogue bulks big as a part of the show, 
and Tullio Carminati as the Baron was 
sufficiently unpleasant and obnoxious to 
answer all purposes. 

Edward H. Griffith directed the script, 
written by Delmer Daves, based on a 
story by Paul Hervey Fox. Ted Tetz- 
laff, A.S.C., was director of photography. 
Process photography was by Farciot 
Edouart, A.S.C. 

One of the factors contributing to the 
appeal of the story is its simplicity. 

• 

If I Had My Way 

Universal has made a humdinger in 
“If I Had My Way.” A man and a child 
have the leads, and they really are the 
leads. Bing Crosby and Gloria Jean 
come out in front at the drop of the hat, 
and there they remain until the curtain 
falls. There are a host of troupers 
traveling along with them; and they all 
add to the entertainment—and the drama 
—set on foot by Bing and Gloria. 

Prominently aiding the two leads are 
Charles Winninger, El Brendel, Allyn 
Joslyn, Claire Dodd, Moroni Olsen, Nana 
Bryant. There was an 1890 sequence, 
or perhaps it should have been a 1900 
sequence, which was most effectively 
interpreted. Eddie Leonard in “Ida,” 
the song for which he wrote music and 
lyrics, came back across the years with 
no trace of the sixty-four that went into 
it. Blanche King and Trixie Friganza 
also appear in old-time skits. 

It is not difficult to verge on extrava¬ 
gance in writing of the entertainment 
and again we will say of the drama that 
rides in the work so markedly of the two 
leads, the man and the child. That of 
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the man has been gaining and growing 
for twenty-one pictures; that of the girl 
for only two or three, but in those she 
has traveled far. She is naturalness 
itself. My musical friend Vernon Steele 
says as a singer she definitely has ar¬ 
rived. 

George Robinson, A.S.C., was director 
of photography and shared equally in 
the great credit that went to the makers 
of the picture. In fact, it may be said 
his work even stood out, in the minor as 
well as the major details. Jack Otter- 
son's sets also were noteworthy. 

• 

Private Affairs 

In a picture directed by Albert Rogell 
Universal brings to the screen a laugh 
creator. Mixed up in the funmaking 
are a half dozen players—Roland Young, 
Hugh Herbert, Nancy Kelly, Montagu 
Love, Robert Cummings and Jonathan 
Hale. 

Young is a Boston Bullerton disinher¬ 
ited tw T enty years before working in 
New York as a subordinate clerk in a 
broker’s office. His daughter, living with 
her grandfather, comes to grips with 
the old man as to her choice of a hus¬ 
band. She decides to appeal to her 
father for help in her difficulty—and 
gets it. 

Milton Krasner, A.S.C., directs the 
photography. It is a gay, lightsome pic¬ 
ture, one in which the drab and the 
morbid have been omitted. 

• 

The Ghost Breakers 

Teamed again even more successfully 
than in their former hit, “The Cat and 
the Canary,” Bob Hope and Paulette 
Goddard score solidly in Paramount’s 
“The Ghost Breakers,” which was pro¬ 
duced by Arthur Hornblow, Jr. With 
laughs and eerie chills aplenty, the pic¬ 
ture is top entertainment. Director 
George Marshall was at his best in 
megaphoning this enjoyable comedy- 
mystery. He will get more than ample 
response to all the wisecracks and thrill¬ 
ing predicaments. 

The screen play by Walter DeLeon is 
based on an earlier stage play by Paul 
Dickey and Charles W. Goddard. A re¬ 
putedly haunted castle off the coast of 
Cuba is inherited by Paulette Goddard, 
who g’oes there accompanied by Bob 
Hope, a radio commentator, and his col¬ 
ored valet. 

After foiling devious schemes to pre¬ 
vent their taking possession of the cas¬ 
tle, they finally take over. The scaring 
begins in earnest then. It is all great 
fun, and although many happenings 
leave one rather up in the air and are 
never fully explained, everyone enjoys 
it too much to bother about trifles. 

Bob Hope is again better than good. 
He handles his lines with a fluency and 
easiness that leads one to believe they 
are almost ad libbed. Paulette Goddard 
as the heiress is excellent and most al¬ 
luring. As Bob Hopes colored valet, 
Willie Best is a riot. In smaller but 
effective parts were Paul Lukas as a 
menace, Noble Johnson as the zombi, 
Richard Carlson and Anthony Quinn. 


The photography by Charles Lang, 
A.S.C., was excellent and added much 
to the picture with the sombre lighting 
and contrasts. The process photography 
was done by Farciot Edouart, A.S.C. 
Adding, too, and helping to carry out 
the theme and feeling of mystery was 
the fine musical score by Ernst Toch. 

M. D. 


The Refugee 

Republic’s “The Refugee” is a worthy 
picture. It is an original screenplay by 
F. Hugh Herbert, Joseph March, and 
Samuel Omitz. Its theme touches on a 
distressing phase of life in two nations 
separated by an ocean. In one it is the 


forced removal presumably for reasons 
of race, an equally forced removal in the 
other but by reason of climatic rather 
than governmental; from the Dustbowl 
to healthy Oregon. 

Charles Coburn finely plays a most 
appealing part. It is that of Dr. Braun, 
father of Leni, played by Sigrid Gurie. 
As a famous physician, in his former 
country, he is sent to the Dustbowl, to 
a small community, guaranteed his living 
expenses. John Wayne plays the leader 
of the community, who falls in love with 
Leni. 

The dust continues to blow, the land is 
denuded of soil, and the community de¬ 
cides to remove 1500 miles to Oregon. 
In this sequence the story may be remi- 
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niscent of “Grapes of Wrath,” but any 
suggestion of the vulgarity of the book 
is absent. The people talk like normal 
human beings and the resemblance to the 
book story if any is quickly forgotten. 
There are complications in the course of 
the love story, but ultimately they are 
straightened out. 

John Alton, A.S.C., directs the photo¬ 
graphy. It is well done. Its photography 
is far from routine, ordinary stuff. Rath¬ 
er it is in many sequences of blowing 
dust, as thick as heavy fog, so thick 
extra care is imposed on the care of 
photographic and sound instruments. 

• 

Brother Orchid 

Edward G. Robinson adds another 
characterization to the list of those in 
which he has displayed infinite variety. 
In Warned “Brother Orchid” there is a 
gangster picture—and running alongside 
of it there is its exact opposite. It is 
a story of a retreat, of a home for men 
who have broken with the world. It is 
to this home that Brother Orchid turns 
when he has a narrow escape from being 
“rubbed out” by those with whom he 
formerly cast his lot. 

To the long list of tough eggs who 
are given an opportunity to entertain in 
villainy there are several who register 


on the other side of the shield: There 
is Donald Crisp, for instance, as the 
brother superior who leads the many 
men in the retreat. It is a splendid 
portrayal. Ralph Bellamy plays the part 
of a wealthy rancher, breezy, wholesome. 

Ann Sothem is pretty nearly the only 
woman in the cast, charming as the 
heart interest, and thriving financially 
when far away from her boy friend the 
Orchid. Humphrey Bogart is the con¬ 
vincing head of the bad boys, of whom 
there is a raft. 

Tony Gaudio, A.S.C., is director of 
photography. Byron Haskin, A.S.C., and 
Willard Van Enger, A.S.C., are in charge 
of special photographic effects. The 
combination is perfect. 

• 

Cross Country Romance 

Gene Raymond and Wendy Barrie team 
in an amusing picture for RKO under 
the title of “Cross Country Romance.” 
It is a story of an intended bride walk¬ 
ing out of her home and her wedding in 
New York and parking herself in a 
trailer of a standing automobile. The 
owner of the machine shortly afterward 
starts for San Francisco over the road. 
As the intended bride belongs to wealthy 
parents who make some noise over her 
departure the ride is plenty stormy. 

Among other players are Hedda Hop¬ 
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per, who is the mother; Billy Gilbert, 
George P. Huntley, Berton Churchill, 
Cliff Clark, Edgar Dearling and Frank 
Sully. 

J. Roy Hunt, A.S.C., is director of 
photography and Vernon L. Walker, 
A.S.C., supervises special effects. 

• 

The Captain Is a Lady 

M-G-M reproduces Rachel Crothers’ 
play of “Old Lady 31” with Charles 
Coburn and Beulah Bondi out in front. 
It is an interesting picture, with laughs 
and chuckles and a few chokes. It is a 
typical small town, or seashore, com¬ 
munity where simple needs are simply 
supplied. 

Some of the other players who con¬ 
tribute to the entertainment, to the melo¬ 
drama and to making the happenings of 
the town are Helen Broderick, Billie 
Burke, Helen Westley, Marjorie Main, 
Virginia Grey, and Dan Dailey. 

Len Smith, A.S.C., directed the photog¬ 
raphy. Among the outstanding sequences 
photographically was the storm at sea, 
in which an old-fashioned sailorman 
might have felt quite at home in all 
the blow. 

© 

The Mortal Storm 

One woman who very well knows her 
pictures remarked of M-G-M’s “The 
Mortal Storm” twenty-four hours after 
she had witnessed its press review “That 
is a noble picture.” She spoke truly. 
M-G-M has done a splendid job. It has 
spared neither time nor expense; nor 
thought. 

The story begins just before the rise 
to power of Hitler in Germany—of the 
happiness that reigned in one German 
family. It was the family of a German 
professor, a large family, of sons and a 
daughter. On the anniversary of his 
sixtieth birthday the professor is hon¬ 
ored by his class and by his faculty, 
highly honored. The birthday celebra¬ 
tion at his home is interrupted by the 
news of the elevation of Hitler to the 
Chancellorship and the summoning of 
the young men of the family to an im¬ 
mediate meeting of the class. 

From that moment turmoil starts. 
The professor, Frank Morgan, w T ho had 
been so highly honored in his class— 
and by his step-sons—sees his classroom 
door locked against him because of his 
Jewish faith. He is sent to a concentra¬ 
tion camp and death. His daughter, 
Margaret Sullavan, endeavoring to es¬ 
cape over the mountains from Germany, 
is killed by a patrol as she reaches the 
border with her lover, James Stewart. 

The story begins as lightly, as gayly, 
as one could wish. But once the tide turns 
it flows swiftly, relentlessly, to its deeply 
dramatic end. 

The cast is hand-picked. Among the 
many are Irene Rich, Robert Young, 
Robert Stack, Maria Ouspenskaya, Bo¬ 
nita Granville, William T. Orr, Gran¬ 
ville Bates. 

William Daniels, A.S.C., directed the 
photography. It was finely done. 
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ACADEMY NAMES FIVE 
STANDING COMMITTEE 


D UE to the success of the past 
efforts of the Research Council of 
the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, the Council is ap¬ 
pointing new Basic Committees in the 
fields of photography, sound, optics, 
laboratory and cine-technical develop¬ 
ment. These new committees will mul¬ 
tiply the past benefits resulting from the 
Council’s activities and will return the 
utmost value to the industry from these 
efforts. 

The Academy Research Council is con¬ 
cerned with projects involving investi¬ 
gation beyond the facilities of any in¬ 
dividual studio. 

The Academy Research Council is re¬ 
sponsible for all matters of standardiza¬ 
tion on behalf of the motion picture 
studios, cooperating with the various 
equipment manufacturers and supply 
companies and coordinating its activities 
with the standardization activities of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers and 
the Sectional Committee on Motion Pic¬ 
tures of the American Standards Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The newly appointed Basic Committees 
will direct the cooperative conduct of all 
projects in their respective fields. Each 
of the committees consists in general of 
a representative from each of the studios 
sponsoring the Council, thus giving each 
producing company the benefit of the 
efforts of the best technical personnel in 
the industry. 

The responsibility for the policies and 
the general direction of the whole cooper¬ 
ative program is in the hands of the Re¬ 
search Council, the membership of which 
also consists of one representative from 
each of the sponsoring companies. 

All Basic Committees will immediately 
survey their entire field and inaugurate 
such investigations which the Council, in 
consultation with the committee chair¬ 
men, may deem advisable. Many prob¬ 
lems brought to the Council’s attention 
since the original announcement of the 
expanded activities will also be trans¬ 
mitted to the proper Basic Committees. 

In practice the following procedure 
will be followed: A new project or an 
existing problem may be brought to the 
attention of the Research Council by 
anyone connected with the motion pic¬ 
ture industry. The problem will then be 
given consideration by the Council, to 
decide to which one, if any, of the Basic 
Committees it will be referred. 

The Basic Committee will then lay out 
a program for investigation and either 
handle the problem itself, turn it over to 
one of its existing sub-committees, or set 
up a sub-committee specifically for con¬ 
sideration of this problem. 

Darryl F. Zanuck, chairman of the 
Research Council of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, an¬ 
nounces appointment of the membership 


of the Basic Committees as follows: 

Basic Cinematographic Committee— 
John Arnold, chairman, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer; Dan Clark, Twentieth Century- 
Fox; Robert De Grasse, RKO-Radio; 
Merritt-Gerstad, Walter Wanger; C. Roy 
Hunter, Paramount; Roy Seawright, Hal 
Roach; William Thomas, Warner Broth¬ 
ers; Joseph Valentine, Universal; Joseph 
Walker, Columbia. 

Basic Cine-Technical Committee— 
Grover Laube, chairman; Harry Cunning¬ 
ham, Frank C. Gilbert, Emil Oster, A1 
Tondreau, A. G. Wise. 

Basic Laboratory Committee—J. M. 
Nickolaus, chairman; Fred Gage, Michael 
Leshing, George Seid, Sidney Solow, 
Ray Wilkinson. 

Basic Optical Committee—Burton F. 
Miller, chairman; Fred Albin, John Ful¬ 
ton, Grover Laube, John Livadary, Wilbur 
Silvertooth, W. B. Slaughter, Jr. 

Basic Sound Committee—Loren Ryder, 
chairman; Lawrence Aicholtz, C. W. 
Faulkner, Wesley C. Miller, William 
Mueller, Clem Portman, Elmer Raguse, 
Gordon Sawyer, S. J. Twining. 
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General direction of the entire pro¬ 
gram will be in the hands of the Research 
Council, membership of which consists of 
one representative from each studio 
sponsoring the Council, in addition to 
Chairman Zanuck, as follows: John Aal- 
berg, RKO Radio; Bernard B. Brown, 
Universal; Farciot Edouart, Paramount; 
E. H. Hansen, Twentieth Century-Fox; 
Nathan Levinson, Warner Brothers; 
John Livadary, Columbia; Thomas Moul¬ 
ton, Samuel Goldwyn; Elmer Raguse, 
Hal Roach; Douglas Shearer, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and Gordon S. Mitchell, 
manager. 


10-Hour Lamp Principle 
to 8mm. 

Of special interest to owners of the 
Filmo 8 Projector is the 400 watt, 10- 
hour lamp just announced by Bell & 
Howell for their 8mm. equipment. This 
new lamp produces 80 percent more 
light, by actual test, than the standard 
400 watt, 25-hour lamp, and 20 percent 
greater illumination than the regular 
500 watt lamp. B & H claims the new 
lamp generates no more heat than the 
standard 400-watt unit. 
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RUDY MATE BECOMES A CITIZEN 
. . . There is one scene far Alfred Hitch - 
cock’s new Wanger picture “Foreign 
Correspondent” which Rudy Mate didn’t 
photograph. He was excused for an hour 
to become a citizen of the United States. 
When he returned he found his luncheon 
waiting for him—and forty members of 
the crew—on Stage 5 with Director 
Hitchcock (center) the host and a nice 
white angel food cake crested with the 
American emblem as a piece de resist¬ 
ance. 

Rudy’s set associates gave him a scroll 
bearing sixty-five names. Scenarist Joan 
Harrison and Hitchcock’s secretai'y, 
Carol Stevens, stipervised the luncheon 
service. IFas Rudy happy? The smile 
Cameraman Bill Walling captured in 
this still ivas not acting. Mate (with 
scroll) was bom in Poland of Hungarian 
parents and educated in France. He has 
been a cinematographer in Hollywood 
six years and twice nominated for Acad¬ 
emy honors. 


NEW 2-4NCH FX6 KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT TELEPHOTO 


Nearly fiva times as fast as the 2-inch 
f.3.5 it replaces, opening up new film¬ 
ing opportunities both in black-and-white 
and full color, a new 2-inch f.1.6 Kodak 
anastigmat telephoto lens for Cine- 
Kodaks is announced by Eastman. 

Adaptable to any 16mm. Cine-Kodak 
with interchangeable lenses, the new 2- 
inch f.1.6 widens both night-time and 
dark-day possibilities for movie-makers. 
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Of a focal length short enough to allow 
filming with a hand-held camera—yet 
long enough for fine theatrical, sports 
and nature-study work—it is a lens that 
will find frequent employment by any 
16mm. enthusiast. 

Several technical features adapt the 
new f.1.6 lens for unusually critical 
work. A depth-of-field scale on the lens 
barrel shows at a glance the field depth 
for various diaphragm openings at any 
distance setting. An engraved indicator 
line is helpful in measuring lens-to-sub- 
ject distances with utmost accuracy in 
close-range shots. 

When the lens is used on the Cine- 
Kodak Special, which has a direct-focus¬ 
ing reflex finder, or the Magazine Cine- 
Kodak with separate focusing finder, the 
lens may be extended beyond the normal 
2-foot focusing limit for closeup work. 
The nine diaphragm stops range from 
f.1.6 down to f.22. 

Kodachrome filters, the Cine-Kodak 
color filter (CK-3), and any of the more 
than 100 Wratten Filters (including the 
popular red Wratten A) are available 
for this lens as units of the Kodak com¬ 
bination lens attachments, Series VI size. 
A filter of the Series VI size can be ac¬ 
commodated without a retaining ring, 
since the front section of the lens mount 
unscrews to serve as a filter mount. 

The front section of the lens mount 
is also threaded on the inside to accom¬ 
modate other Series VI attachments 
(lens hood, pola-screen, etc.). 

Retail price of the new 2-inch f.1.6 
Kodak anastigmat lens for Cine-Kodaks 
is $80. Adapters, priced at $6.50, are 
available for fitting the lens to the 
magazine Cine-Kodak, the Cine-Kodak 
Model K, the Cine-Kodak Special and 
other cine cameras with standard thread¬ 
ed mounts. 


New Series Agfa Cameras 

A new series of Agfa folding cameras, 
a distinguished group of high-quality 
models with many modern refinements, 
has just been announced by Agfa Ansco. 
Presented in two lines, the Viking and 
Readyset Special, these compact and 
streamlined new cameras offer the ama¬ 
teur photographer a choice of six models 
to match individual preference in pic¬ 
ture size, price and picture-taking range. 
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New Filmo Fader , with wipe-disc at¬ 
tached, mounted on Sportster 8mm. As 
pictured , a ivipe-on has just been com¬ 
pleted, with lens-opening clear . 
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STRO p 2 i3 

LENSES 


for sale by 
Mitchell Camera Corporation 
665 North Robertson Blvd. 

West Hollywood, California 
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Bell & Howell Attachment 
Designed for Any Camera 

One of the interesting- features of the 
new Filmo fader, just announced by Bell 
& Howell, is an adjustable arrow indi- 



COOKE CINE LENSES 

Cooke lenses will give you crisp, 
extremely sharp definition 
throughout the entire spectrum. 
Envisioning future demands, 
Cooke lenses have always sur¬ 
passed current requirements. 
Focal lengths for every need. 
Write for descriptive literature. 

BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive World Distributors of 
Taylor-Hobson Cooke Cine' Lenses 
1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. LaBrea Ave. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


cator, visible in the camera viewfinder, 
which shows when fades and wipes are 
completed. Thus these professional ef¬ 
fects for “dressing up” home movies are 
possible with the hand-held camera as 
well as with the camera on a tripod. 

The new fader, entirely automatic, 
fits all makes of 8 and 16 mm. cameras, 
and will make professional fade-ins, 
fade-outs, wipe-ons, wipe-offs, and, when 
the camera is equipped to rewind the 
film, the transitional lap-dissolves. Fur¬ 
thermore, the fader can be mounted at 
any angle, so that wipes may be made 
to appear or disappear from any direc¬ 
tion. 

The new accessory is a true fader in 
that fades are made with a rotating 
disc which is graduated from opaque 
black to a clear sector, and back again 
to opaqueness. 


Technical Facts Arranged 

for Movie Projectionists 

The principles of motion picture sound 
and sound equipment are explained in 
detail in simplified language fn a 68- 
page handbook for projectionists pre¬ 
pared by RCA Photophone, according to 
E. C. Cahill, photophone division man¬ 
ager. The handbook is being distributed 
by RCA’s national service organization. 

Entitled “Photophone Systems and 
Technical Data for Projectionists,” the 
book is profusely illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs of equipment, as well as by 
diagrams, charts and graphs. 


KINO-HYPAR 

LENSES 

f:2.7 and f:3 

For regular and color 
movies of surprising 
quality. High chro¬ 
matic correction . . . 
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focal lengths 15mm to 100mm—can be fitted 
in suitable focusing mounts to Amateur and 
Professional Movie Cameras. 



GOERZ Reflex FOCUSER 

— Patented — 

for 16mm Movie Camera users—voids PARAL¬ 
LAX between finder and lens—provides full- 
size ground-glass image magnified 10 times. 
Adaptable to lenses 3" and up. Also use¬ 
ful as extension tube for shorter focus lenses 
for close-ups. Extensively used in shooting 
surgical operations, small animal life, etc. 



J GOERZ Parallax-Free FOCUSER 
and FIELD FINDER CONTROL j 

for Filmo 121 and Simplex-Pockette, no more ! 
j off-center pictures, magnifies 4 and 8x. 

| For Detailed Information Address I 

f Dept. AC-7 j 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
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317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
American Lens Makers Since 1899 
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Surveying Major Studio Light Levels 

(Continued from Page 296) 


Projectionists Get Closeup 
of Speed Ray 

(Continued from Page 309) 

his fine landscapes and aerial photog¬ 
raphy, quite a number of his pictures 
being on exhibition at the New York 
World’s Fair. Mr. Kronquist will judge 
our landscapes this fall. 

If you have been following this column 
from the beginning, you will remember 
that we are working on the point system, 
so the points awarded so far and the 
individual standing of the members is as 
follows: 

Class A 


Edwin McQuoid . 130 

Ed Potter. 105 

Fred L. Borch. 104 

Lee Lindly. 103 

George Stewart . 83 

Howard Edgar . 79 

James Phillips . 35 

Leo Moore . 34 

Class B 

Paul Neuerburg. 159 

Duane Adams . 78 

Paul Cramer . 52 


Our next meeting will be held at the 
regular place, 627 South La Brea ave¬ 
nue, Los Angeles, on July 11. The sub¬ 
ject matter will be “Portraits,” formal, 
informal and character. The judging 
will be by Ralph Hayden of the Eastman 
Kodak Stores, who if you recall gave us 
such a fine talk on Kodachrome Trans¬ 
parencies recently. See you at 11 A.M. 
on the 11th. 


Philippine Island Officer 
Takes Course in Hollywood 

Lieutenant Jacinto B. Chong of the 
Signal Corps of the Philippine Island 
Army has arrived in Hollywood from 
Manila, P. I., to take a short course in 
motion picture production under the 
auspices of the Research Council of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. 

Lieutenant Chong is one of several 
Philippine Army officers sent to the 
United States to study various phases 
of the operation of the United States 
Army, as part of the close program of 
assistance given the Philippine Army 
by the United States War Department. 

Lieutenant Chong will take much of 
the same instruction given to the regular 
United States Army Signal Corps officers 
sent each year to Hollywood. 

At the conclusion of his course of 
training he will return to the Philippines, 
where he will produce instructional films 
specifically for the Philippine Army, as 
well as handle the details of the use 
of United States Army Signal Corps 
Training Films for the instruction of 
the Philippine Army. 


ing a tangible bearing on the eco¬ 
nomic phases of production. 

Lighting Levels Important 

While standardization of light¬ 
ing methods would be both undesir¬ 
able and impractical, a closer coor¬ 
dination of lighting levels, espe¬ 
cially since all studios are using 
essentially similar equipment, and 
negative materials of substan¬ 
tially similar characteristics, would 
seem not only beneficial but en¬ 
tirely practical. 

In any event, the foregoing data 
is offered as an individual’s at¬ 
tempt to assemble actual facts on 
a question which is of vital impor¬ 
tance to all of us who make or use 
film, lights or lighting, and about 
which only facts, rather than sur¬ 
mise, can be genuinely helpful. 

It is not to be construed in any 
way as criticism of any individual 
or group, but as a simple presenta¬ 
tion of facts which will, it is hoped, 
be of constructive value in the 


FOR SALE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST VARIETY OF 
Studio and Laboratory equipment with latest 
improvements as used in Hollywood at tremen¬ 
dous savings. New and Used. Mitchell, Bell- 
Howell, Akeley, De Brie, Eyemo, animation 
process cameras, lenses, color magazines, adapt¬ 
ors. lighting equipment, silencing blimps, 
dollies, printers, splicers, moviolas, motors, 
light-testers, gear boxes, synchronizers. Guar¬ 
anteed optically and mechanically perfect. Send 
for bargain catalogue. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. Calif. 
Cable: Hocamex 


16MM KODACHROME MOVIE FILMS OF 
Hawaii . . . surfing, hula, dancing, cocoanut 
tree climbing, Hawaiian flowers and general 
scenes. Original exposed Kodachrome 26c per 
foot. Duplicate prints $12.50 for 100 feet in 
following subjects: “Paradise of the Pacific,” 
“Flowers of Hawaii,” “Hula Dancing,” “Surf¬ 
ing,” “Fishes of Hawaii” . . . Add these gor¬ 
geous color sequences to your film library . . . 
high in entertainment quality. 

36mm Kodachrome transparencies—75c each, 
$7.50 per dozen. 

KODAK HAWAII, LTD. 

1065 Kapiolani Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 


LIGHTS AND THE ELECTRICIAN IN MOTION 
PICTURES. 

By Howard Souther. 

A manual dealing with electrical operations and 
lighting technique in Motion Picture and Still 
Photography. 1627 North Hudson Ave., Holly¬ 
wood. Domestic, $2; Foreign, $2.50. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC INTERLOCK MOTOR 
mounted on door for Mitchell Standard Camera. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York City 

Tel. Circle 6-5080 Cable: Cinequip 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


advancement of photography. To 
this end the writer would like to 
conclude by expressing his heart¬ 
felt appreciation of the cooperation 
and interest shown by the many 
directors of photography, studio 
camera executives, photronic engi¬ 
neers and others who have so gen¬ 
erously aided him in making this 
study possible. 


Clutch Control for Filmo 

One of the interesting features on 
the newest Filmosounds is the handy 
“right side” clutch control, which per¬ 
mits the operator to throw the clutch 
in or out without reaching over the top 
of the projector. Turning a large 
knurled knob mounted conveniently just 
above the lens does the trick, and with 
the projector unit mounted in a “blimp” 
case this is a convenience. 

Bell & Howell announces this new 
control is now available for all clutch- 
equipped Filmosounds in the field, ex¬ 
cept the Auditorium Model, and since it 
is so inexpensive it is believed many 
present owners will be interested. 


RABY STUDIO EQUIPMENT TURNTABLE 
dolly in new condition. Also Fearless . . . Blimp. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York City 

Tel. Circle 6-5080 Cable: Cinequip 


BELL & HOWELL, 5-WAY SOUND PRINTER. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York City 

Tel. Circle 6-5080 Cable: Cinequip 


NEW, USED. REBUILT. STUDIO, RECORDING 
AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. Cameras, 
Printers, Splicers, Recorders, Amplifiers, Cable 
Horses. Moviolas, Interlock Motors, Developers, 
Galvanometers, Opticals, Glowlamps, etc. Free 
Bargain Bulletin. Buy or Trade. S. O. S. 
Cinema Supply Corporation, New York. 


GWYNNE ONE-MAN AUTOMATIC COMBINA- 
tion laboratory, for 16mm and 35mm Motion 
Picture Negative and Positive Processing. Com¬ 
plete Unit Guaranteed to be in perfect operat¬ 
ing condition. List Price $3500, our Like New 
Price, $1500.00. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. Calif. Cable 
Address: Hocamex 


WANTED 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 

WE BUY ROYALTY FOR ARGENTINA ON 
16mm. SOF and silent cartoons, 10 ft. up. 
Write R. C. Vita, B. Mitre 2248, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


WANTED — TO EXCHANGE A MITCHELL 
lower Bi-Pack Magazine and one Mitchell Bi- 
Pack special aperture pressure plate. Need ten, 
twelve or fourteen inch telephoto lens for 
Mitchell. Charles W, Herbert, Livingston. Mont. 

WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL* B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send complete details of the ( ) new Filmo Auto Load 
16 mm. Motion Picture Camera; ( ) Filmo 8 mm. Cameras. 

Name . 


may be made without fogging a single frame. 

A new unmistakable exposure chart gives read¬ 
ings at a single setting for both color and black- 
and-white film. 

for both color and black-and-white film. 
With four speeds and single frame expo¬ 
sure, and with a fast, color-corrected lens 
instantly interchangeable with a full range 
of special-purpose lenses, Filmo Auto Load 
is a basic camera that will meet your pres¬ 
ent and future needs. It is the personifica¬ 
tion of efficient simplicity, precision-built 
by the makers of Hollywood’s professional 
motion picture equipment. It places no 
hurdles in the path of the beginner . . . 
imposes no limitations upon the most ad¬ 
vanced skill . . . provides easy mastery of 
every picture opportunity. 

Filmo Auto Load “Speedster” —identical twin 
of Filmo Auto Load except that it provides 
speeds of 16, 32, 48, and 64 instead of 8, 16, 
24, and 32. Both are priced the same: 

With Taylor-Hobson 1-inch F 2.7 

universal focus lens.$ 115.00 

With Bell & Howell 1-inch F 1.9 

focusing lens. 127.50 

With Taylor-Hobson 1-inch F 1.5 

focusing lens. 160.50 

Steady-Strap Handle.included with camera 

See the premier showing of this fine new 
motion picture camera at your dealer’s now 
—or mail the coupon for complete details. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


Image Brilliance Increased 250%! 

An improved viewfinder increases the bril¬ 
liance of the image two and one-half times — 
a wonderful aid when filming in poor light. 
This enclosed, protected viewfinder, being 
of the “positive” type, prevents errors in 
composition due to eye parallax. Operator, 
below, is holding camera 
by the new Steady- 
Strap Handle, an ac¬ 
cessory which permits 
swinging the camera 
into instant action. 


Effortless Loading — Loading is so easy that 
it can be done while wearing gloves. Simply slide 
the pre-threaded film magazine into place. Mid¬ 
reel changes from black - and - white to color film 


Filmo “Companion” 8 
Makes Movies at 
Snapshot Cost 

Press the button— what 
you see , you get. Black-and- 
white or full, natural color; 
four speeds including slow 
motion; device for animat¬ 
ing cartoons; provision for 
adding accessories. 

pr,ce*49 50 


F OR those who delight in the possession 
of finer things, this new Filmo Auto 
Load Motion Picture Camera exemplifies 
the superb craftsmanship for which Bell 
& Howell is world famous. In addition to 
workmanship that makes no compromise 
with perfection in any detail, Filmo Auto 
Load presents a host of exclusive, advanced 
features that materially contribute to cam¬ 
era flexibility . . . simplify the making of 
finer motion pictures. 


An improved viewfinder, enclosed and 
protected, gives an exceptionally brilliant 
image—and what you see, you get. Loading 
is effortless—just slide the pre-threaded 
film magazine into place. A new, unmistak¬ 
able exposure chart gives 
readings at a single setting 































Dependability 

Whether it be 
a high-speed or 
close-up sound 
scene, Mitchell 
Cameras always 
get that difficult 
shot. 

• A Mitchell 
Camera for 
every purpose. 


MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 


6 6 5 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address "M1TCAMCO" 


AGENCIES 


Phone OXford 1051 


BELL & HOWELL, LTD., London, England 
CLAUD C. CARTER, Sydney, Australia 
D. NAGASE & CO., LTD., Osaka, Japan 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY CO., New York City 
FAZALBHOY, LTD., Bombay, India 
H. NASSIBIAN, Cairo, Egypt 














